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Unusual Library Service 


With a special department devoted entirely to Library 
business— 

With the largest stock of general books in Canada to draw 
from, as well as very wide and varied stocks of the current 
books in demand for Library use— 


With a staff of Experts trained in Library work, and conse- 
quently with a knowledge of what Libraries want— 


With a special Library Advisor whose business it is to 
know the new books, and who is glad to make recom- 
mendations or suggest courses of reading— 

With the agency of Gaylord Brothers, of Syracuse, probably 
the aon equipped house in the United States for Library 
supplies— 


With the backing of Canada’s pioneer, and still the largest, 
publishing house— 


We submit that we can—and do—give the very best service 
for Libraries, public or private, that Canada knows. 
We simply suggest that you test our facilities and service. 


Library Department 
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MR. BENNETT’S SPEECH 

INCE the prorogation of Parliament Mr. Bennett 
S has toured the country, carrying to the people the 

message of his party in this time of ‘economic 
crisis’ precipitated by the threat of a higher American 
tariff. He has already made twenty-four speeches in 
Ontario, in August he is going to British Columbia 
where, we are told, he intends to make forty speeches, 
and after that he will descend on the prairies where 
no one has ventured to predict the limitations of his 
oratory. If our admiration is centred on his physical 
endurance rather than his creative powers, it is because 
up to the time of writing he has made the same speech 
from every platform. On some occasions he has 
emphasized one section of it, at other times he has 
stressed another; but essentially it has been the same 
speech which he delivered to the Commons in the 
closing days of the session, and this is the gist of it :— 
We are facing a crisis in our economic history, caused 
by the higher American tariff now under consideration 
at Washington. In 1922 the Americans very 
injuriously affected the interests of Canada by their 
Fordney-McCumber tariff, which cut down our exports 
by more than $100,000,000 and forced hundreds of 
thousands of our people to migrate to the United 
States where they have got jobs manufacturing our 
Canadian raw materials into goods which are shipped 
back and sold to us at prices with which our manu- 
facturers cannot compete. Now that we have adjusted 
ourselves to the new conditions and are once more 
prospering, the Americans propose to raise a still 
higher tariff which will have as disastrous effects in 
Canada as those which followed the Fordney- 
McCumber duties. Our present prosperity is not based 
on a solid foundation, and under the fiscal policy of 
the present Liberal Administration it cannot long con- 
tinue. We are becoming a dependent nation; we buy 
more from the United States than we sell to them, and 
the continuance of such a condition spells economic 
slavery with its inevitable consequence of political 
dependence. ‘The trade treaties of the Liberal Govern- 
ment with France, Italy, and the nations of the British 
Commonwealth are also operating in our disfavour; 
cheap European goods are being dumped on our 
markets, and we are importing vast quantities of 
butter from New Zealand, thus becoming dependent 
for a necessity of life on a foreign source. It is true 


that our exports have risen steadily, but although we 
sold $1,363,000,000 worth of exports last year we sent 
$1,265,000,000 of that money out of the country to 
purchase foreign goods instead of using it to build up 
our own industries and furnish employment to 
Canadians. ‘The only way to combat these evils and 
ensure our economic future is to promote Canadian 
manufactures by protective tariffs, bounties, and draw- 
backs, to abolish the present imperial preferences, and 
to rewrite all our trade treaties so as to prevent the 
unfair competition of cheap foreign and British goods 
in our markets. There should be protection for the 
farmer as well as the manufacturer: then would all 
our people be kept busy manufacturing Canadian 
products into finished articles at home, and we would 
no longer be dependent on American manufactured 
goods, New Zealand butter, and Chinese eggs. This 
is the essence of Mr. Bennett’s speech. 
* * * 


R. BENNETT’S speech, it may be remarked, 
M is not entirely original. In fact it is much the 

same speech which he and his friends made in 
the last three election campaigns which they were so 
unfortunate as to lose to their opponents. But still, 
it is the speech of the leader of the Conservative Party, 
on which he apparently intends to base his campaign 
in the next election, it is imbued with a new and a 
harder if narrower spirit, and it is only fair to give 
it our attention. In the first place we must note Mr. 
Bennett’s assurance that he is moved by no spirit of 
retaliation against the United States: he has no quarrel 
with the American Government for raising their tariff 
in an effort to benefit their own people; rather he 
approves both their motive and their action, and only 
desires the opportunity to serve Canadians equally well 
by putting the American methods into effect here. Mr. 
Bennett does not question that the new American 
tariff will be a benefit to the American farmer, but it 
is significant that the American farmer is questioning 
it, and with reason; for he has come to his present 
grievous plight under the very tariff which was 
designed to help him seven years ago, and threatened 
at the time to be so injurious to his Canadian com- 
petitors. What happens under every increase of a 
country’s tariff is that while the farmer gets a little 
higher price for some of his products he has to pay 
more for most of his manufactured goods. In the 
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present instance, the new tariff schedule of the United 
States which was originally designed to aid the farmer 
has been stretched to include the manufacturer as well, 
so that while it proposes to raise the duties on some 
sixty farm products it also proposes to change the 
duties on some nine hundred articles in the interest of 
the manufacturers. The agricultural States of the 
Union are already convinced that, as one correspondent 
put it, this new scheme to relieve the farmer will 
relieve him of everything he has got except the mort- 
gage on his farm. And as a consequence there is a 
good deal of trouble at Washington. 
* * * 


policy which is considered by the American 

plutocracy as the best for their country might 
not be the best policy for ours. He does not question 
whether a high-protection policy which might suit a 
country with a home market of 120,000,000 people 
would also suit a country with a home market of less 
than 10,000,000 people—and a people as far ahead of 
the Americans in world trade as we are. The fact 
that our foreign trade is now as great as was the 
Americans’ when their population was ten times as 
large as ours seems to have no significance for Mr. 
Bennett. He says himself that Canada’s industries 
are basically dependent on the wealth of agricultural 
products produced by her farmers; yet a great bulk 
of this produce must be sold abroad at world prices, 
so how can any tariffs of ours help our farmers to 
get better prices for most of their products? The 
same condition applies to the products of our mines, 
forests, and fisheries, in all of whose fields the home 
market is not the controlling factor. The prohibitive 
tariffs which Mr. Bennett is advocating would not help 
our primary producers any more than the Fordney- 
McCumber tariff has helped the farmers of the United 
States; they would so increase the cost of manu- 
factured goods that our farmers would be reduced to 
the same straits as their American friends, and the 
immigration of farmers from Europe and the U.S.A. 
to our prairie lands would stop. Such a policy will 
hardly commend itself to the directors of our railways, 
banks, and mortgage companies any more than it will 
to our farmers. 


M‘* BENNETT does not question whether a 


* * * 


R. BENNETT highly approves the American 
M system of tariff assistance to their manu- 

facturers and industrial workers by which raw 
materials are let in free to be manufactured by their 
own people while the finished goods of other peoples 
are excluded as far as possible by heavy duties; and 
he urges us to adopt the same system to help our 
Canadian manufacturing industries. He seems to be 
ignorant of the fact that, whether this is the best 
system or not, we have been following it in Canada 
for the last fifty years. During all the sessions of 
Parliament in which Mr. Bennett has adorned the 
House of Commons, during all the years of Mr. 
Bennett’s life, we have been following this very system. 
We have allowed in all those raw materials with which 
the Americans could supply us and we have placed 
stiff duties on all those manufactured goods which we 
could make for ourselves. It has not suited our 
interests to carry the system to the extreme lengths to 
which the Americans have gone; but during the last 
sixty years these dutiable goods from the United 





States have consistently paid for admission at an 
average rate varying from 22 per cent. to 24 per cent, 
of their value. And under this system, although it 
has penalized our farmers, we have built up an 
industrial fabric which rivals our agriculture in 
economic importance, overshadows it in our politics, 
and has lately swelled enormously the value of our 
export trade. Many of our industries have outgrown 
the need of protection, more than half of our total 
exports last year were partly or wholly manufactured, 
and the most significant recent development in our 
foreign trade has been the rise in the proportion of 
partly or wholly manufactured goods in our exports 
to the United States, until now they are 66 per cent. 
of the total. Since our existing tariff has sufficed to 
bring our manufacturing industry to this prosperity, 
why should it now be raised to an extent that would 
cripple our agriculture? 
* * * 
R. BENNETT, we are informed by the Toronto 
M Mail and Empire, desires to bring the National 
Policy inaugurated by Sir John A. Macdonald 
up to date; but Mr. Bennett’s speeches have not that 
ring in our ears; for in spite of the changed conditions 
of Canada’s trade and industry which we have indi- 
cated above, he is still so behind the times as to insist 
on every platform that we are ‘hewers of wood and 
drawers of water’ for ‘our neighbours to the south’, 
He does not even bring this favourite phrase up to 
date by calling us hewers of wood and drawers of 
beer, which would be more exact and less offensive. 
If we hew wood for the Americans, they hew coal for 
us, and the advantage in the arrangement is on our 
side in that we work up much of our wood into pulp 
and paper before we send it south. The fact that our 
total imports from the States is much greater than the 
total of their imports from us is a regrettable but 
natural effect of our juxtaposition to a nation so 
infinitely larger than our own, and the balance is 
redressed in our total trade by the fact that we sell 
vastly more to the Empire to which we belong than 
we buy from it in return. The best way by which 
the adverse balance of our American trade could be 
corrected would be to increase the preferences we give 
the nations of the British Commonwealth; but Mr. 
Bennett condemns the preferences we give them now. 
‘I do not care’, says Mr. Bennett, ‘whether a preference 
given is given inside or outside the Empire. If a 
preference given gives unfair competition to our 
Canadians, it is wrong. Our duty is to protect 
Canadians and our policy should be “Canada First”.’ 
Here at last we find the only evidence of Sir John A. 
Macdonald’s policy being brought up to date: A 
British subject I was born and a British subject I shall 
die—but I’ll buy no British goods in between! 
* x x 


Nationalist that New Zealand butter would not 

melt in his mouth. ‘I am told’, he says, ‘that 
New Zealand is part of the British Empire and I 
should not complain about its butter coming into 
Canada. What is the difference? It is destroying 
Canadian industry. It merely shows they have men in 
New Zealand whom we ought to have in Canada’. 
Since the New Zealand men could hardly bring their 
herds, their grass country, and their climate with them, 
it is hard to see what good it would do us to have them 


M‘ BENNETT has become so pure-spirited a 
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in Canada, and we hope they will stay in their own 
mild clime and continue to supply us with the cheap 
putter that is so essential to our welfare in our own 
more rigorous winters. But we would ask Mr. 
Bennett if he has considered what would happen to 
our exports to New Zealand if we shut out the 
24,000,000 pounds of butter which we buy from her 
annually? At present New Zealand buys from us in 
return more goods than we buy from her, and chiefly 
manufactured articles including millions of dollars’ 
worth of shoes, farm machinery, and automobiles— 
the very sort of goods whose manufacture in Canada 
Mr. Bennett is so eager to stimulate. But if we stop 
buying her butter we cannot expect her to go on buying 
our manufactures. The New Zealanders are among 
the nicest fellows in the world, but they are too good 
business men to buy in a market where they are not 
allowed to sell. And what would Mr. Bennett’s manu- 
facturing friends say when they found New Zealand’s 
door closed in their faces? 
* ££ 6 

R. BENNETT pays lip-service to the Imperial 
M ideal so long associated with his party to the 

extent of advocating an imperial conference to 
work out means whereby each nation in the Empire 
would buy from the others those goods which she 
could not make within her own borders. Just what 
these goods would be as between Great Britain and 
Canada he has never specified, and it is beyond_us to 
conceive how even the volatile Mr. Bennett can 
reconcile a professed desire to trade within the Empire 
with his condemnation of our present trade with New 
Zealand. For this is a perfect case in point of two 
nations within the Empire exchanging the goods in 
which each specializes. New Zealand with its dairy 
herds fed on grass all the year round and needing no 
special winter food or shelter, naturally specializes in 
the manufacture of butter. One of our specialized 
industries in Canada is the making of motor cars. It 
seems then sound economics that we should buy butter 
from her and she should buy motors from us. But 
Mr. Bennett will not have it so. He wants an ideal 
state in which we would sell motors to New Zealand 
and wheat to Great Britain without buying any butter 
or textiles from them. He has a vision of a happy 
Canada selling ever larger exports to all the countries 
of the world and buying nothing in return, but using 
the money to build up ever greater manufactures 
within her own borders. If he had his way Canadian 
ships would wallow out of our ports choked to the 
hatches with Canadian products and come rolling home 
in ballast every time. If he had his way we would 
import nothing we could conceivably make ourselves ; 
we would import no manufactured goods from Great 
Britain, nothing at all from New Zealand, and the 
only thing on the free list from Australia would be 
kangaroos—with a proviso that their pouches were 
subject to strict examination on arrival. 


R. BENNETT, apparently, has not considered 
the possibility that this new policy of his might 
be called chimerical, or fatuous, but it has 

struck him that it might be called selfish. After 
unrolling his proposals at Stratford, he is reported by 
the Mail and Empire as saying to his audience: ‘You 
Say that is a selfish policy. Ah, my friends, all good 
governments are selfish, and the measure of the good- 


ness of a government is the measure of its selfishness’. 
At present, it seems, we have an unselfish Government, 
whose representative at Geneva boasted that Canada 
is the only country in the world that had reduced its 
tariff since the war, and was applauded by the repre- 
sentatives of the nations assembled; and it is because 
we have this unselfish Government that our markets 
are flooded with the manufactured goods of other 
nations while Canadians seek employment in the States. 
Speaking at Kincardine Mr. Bennett is reported as 
saying that he ‘would sooner have the cheers of 1,000 
Canadians with jobs in Canada than the plaudits of 
all the nations in the world’. Speaking later at Port 
Credit, he announced that he ‘would rather hear the 
cheers of ten Canadians who came back here for jobs 
than the cheers of all the other nations in the world’. 
When he gets down to Birdseye Centre we expect him 
to proclaim that he would rather have the cheer of one. 
Canadian with a job than the plaudits of all the nations 
of the world; and we hope that ‘Pigskin’ Peters, with 
his annual job in sight, will give him a cheer and 
have done with it. But if it is cheers that Mr. Bennett 
wants, he should not advocate a policy which is at 
once too mercenary to stir the hearts of his audiences 
and too meretricious to appeal to their heads. 


* * * 


R. BENNETT ignores the fact that the post- 
M war depression and poor crops rather than the 
Fordney-McCumber tariff caused our hard 
times a few years ago as completely as he ignores the 
fact that the proposed new American tariff will affect 
less than a tenth of our exports to the States. He 
ignores our phenomenal industrial expansion under the 
existing national policy as blandly as he ignores the 
present great influx of repatriated Canadians from the 
U.S.A. But this is hardly surprising in a man who is 
capable of so ignoring all the laws of economics as to 
advocate as feasible a policy under which we would 
sell $1,300,000,000 worth of our products to other 
nations annually and keep all the money at home. We 
understand that Mr. Bennett has to ignore many facts 
to make his speech plausible to even the most bucolic 
intelligence; but that he should make this speech ai 
all shows a real ignorance of his own country and his 
own people that is astonishing in the leader of a great 
political party. If Mr. Bennett had any nous he would 
know by now that both our farmers and our financiers 
are convinced that the way to maintain and increase 
our present prosperity is by co-operation in agriculture 
and by rationalization in industry rather than by higher 
tariffs. If he had any understanding of human nature 
he would know that the blatant nationalism he is advo- 
cating will nauseate the honest imperialists who make 
up so large a section of his party, and many of whom 
have no direct interest in protective tariffs, bounties, 
or drawbacks in any case. Mr. Bennett has assured 
his audiences that he is not seeking to catch votes or 
to win supporters for the Conservative Party: like Mr. 
Chadband, whose style he seems at times to affect, he is 
speaking purely ‘in a spirit of love’ as it were. But 
his party managers cannot afford to be so altruistic, 
and their new leader’s speech must be causing them 
some uneasiness. They may already be questioning 
(to use their own terminology) whether Mr. Bennett 
himself is a bounty or a drawback to his party. 
RICHARD DE Brisay. 
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THE ELECTIONS IN SASKATCHEWAN 


of Saskatchewan have been rather dull affairs. 

For twenty-four years Saskatchewan has been 
a province and for twenty-four years the province of 
Saskatchewan has had a Liberal Government. 
Elections have been for the most part mere formalities 
to be observed every four or five years in deference 
to prevailing notions of democracy. Speculation con- 
cerning the probable outcome of any election since 1905 
has been invariably confined to unexciting estimates of 
the government majority—a majority which has never 
failed to be quite gratifying to the administration. 
While it was conceded on all sides that the govern- 
ment would lose some seats on June 6th last, genuine 
surprise prevailed in every political camp when the 
results proclaimed that an insignificant and divided 
opposition holding ten seats out of sixty-three in the 
last house had put to rout the government forces and 
were leading by nine seats. 

First returns indicated a tie between the two old 
parties with Liberals and Conservatives each holding 
twenty-six seats, the remaining nine being divided 
between Progressives and Independents. Since that 
time the two supposedly Conservative members-elect 
for Cannington and Cutknife have repudiated their 
Tory brethren and announced their intention of sitting 
as Independents. This gives the Liberals the largest 
single group in the new Legislature with the standing 
of the various parties and groups as follows: Liberals, 
26; Conservatives, 24; Independents, 5; Progressives, 
4; Independent-Conservative, 1; Independent Farmer, 
1. Elections have still to be held in two Northern 
seats. ‘Thus the independent groups with eleven mem- 


U P to this year general elections in the Province 


bers hold the balance of power and no government can_ 


expect to hold office without their consent. In view 
of the fact that every independent member was 
returned as an opponent of the Gardiner Government 
in a fight of extreme bitterness, the tendencies toward 
a coalition with the Conservatives to oust the present 
administration and secure a change of government were 
very pronounced. 

Within a week of the elections the independent 
groups met in Regina to consider the new and 
unexpected situation in which they found themselves. 
Without waste of time and perhaps rather precipitately 
they drew up the following resolution which passed 
unanimously and to which ten of the independent 
members-elect subscribed their names: ‘Whereas the 
Progressive and Independent members-elect were 
elected in the recent provincial elections as opponents 
of the present Gardiner government; and whereas in 
our opinion the electors of Saskatchewan have voiced 
decisively their condemnation of the present Gardiner 
administration; we the Progressive and Independent 
members-elect call upon Premier Gardiner and his 
government to resign immediately’. 

The Conservatives, who had happily timed their 
meeting for the same day, joyously rushed through a 
resolution similarly worded and invited the Inde- 
pendents and Progressives to a joint meeting. The 
invitation was accepted and according to the official 
statement issued by the secretary of the joint meeting, 
the independent group agreed to assist the Conserva- 
tives in the formation of a government under the 
following conditions: 


1. Civil Service Reform. 

2. Each group to retain its identity. 

3. Freedom of action in Federal elections, 
Trustworthy though unofficial reports add that two 
further concessions probably more important than 
those previously listed were agreed to unanimously by 
the Conservative group. The first of these was that 
the government would undertake not to resign except 
upon the passage of a direct vote of want of conf- 
dence—thus leaving every member free to vote as he 
conscientiously desired without endangering the 
government. The second was the acceptance of the 
view that there would be a fixed period for the duration 
of the legislature and a fixed date for the holding of 
elections. (Nearly all previous elections have been 
staged on very short notice and the time carefully 
manipulated to best serve the interest of the party in 
power). 

It is understood that the independent groups will 
accept cabinet positions when the Conservative leader, 
Dr. Anderson, is called upon to form a government, 
though it is difficult to see how their independence can 
survive if they insist on so completely burning their 
bridges behind them. The decision to take this 
momentous step and thus abandon the valuable 
strategic position which they occupied did not meet 
with the approval of all the Progressive members-elect 
and an interesting situation may yet develop when the 
time comes to take office. For some of the Pro- 
gressives and possibly one or two of the Independents 
cannot help but see that absorption by the Conserva- 
tives is the only possible outcome of such an unnatural 
union. On the other hand, at least three independents 
considered any sort of bargaining (apart, perhaps, 
from cabinet positions) would be most unethical and 
were quite content, even anxious, to march into the 
Tory camp and say: ‘Here we are; do with us as you 
will’. 

In the meantime Mr. Gardiner exhibits a decided 
reluctance to hand over the keys of office. Pointing 
out that his party has the largest single group in the 
assembly and polled by far the largest popular vote 
on election day, the Premier has refused to take any 
official cognizance of the resolutions ‘passed by 
informal group caucuses behind closed doors’, and has 
announced that a special session of the legislature will 
meet September 3rd in order that the assembly itself 
may determine who is in a position to carry on the 
government. ‘The reason given for this unusual delay 
is that the elections may be completed and all parts of 
the province represented when the new House meets. 
Since voting in the two Northern constituencies of Ile 
a la Crosse and Cumberland, where the elections are 
of the character known as ‘deferred’, will not take 
place before July 16th and August 12th, respectively, 
final returns will not be available before the latter part 
of August. It is confidently expected that in such a 
small and scattered electorate, consisting chiefly of 
trappers and prospectors, where the government has 
deliberately retained control of the election machinery, 
the Liberals will win both seats. Even so, the oppo- 
sition would still have a majority of seven. 

Mr. Gardiner quotes one or two quite respectable 


precedents in support of his stand and, on purely 


constitutional grounds, it would not appear that his 
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action is open to much criticism; though hard-boiled 
Tories go black in the face and the Tory press lashes 
itself into a righteous fury every time they think of it. 
But the cold fact remains that Mr. Gardiner’s Govern- 
ment has, to all intents and purposes, been repudiated, 
and just what he hopes to gain in the long run by 
clinging to office for an added period of three months, 
is far from clear. Dame Rumour has it that he has 
gone one better than Dr. Anderson and offered the inde- 
pendenis three out of the seven cabinet seats in return 
for their support but that they have rejected all his 
overtures. If the Premier still cherishes the fond hope 
of winning over sufficient of the independent groups 
to enable him to carry on, he will probably be dis- 
appointed. On the other hand, he may hope to 
strengthen his position for the future and embarrass 
the Independents and Progressives by offering a pro- 
gramme of advanced legislation and defying them to 
vote against it. At present it seems highly improbable 
that he will be permitted to retain power a day after 
the opportunity arises for the submission of a want of 
confidence motion. He is obviously playing for time, 
hoping for something to turn up; the political wisdom 
of his course seems doubtful though time may tell a 
different story. 

It was difficult to detect any issue or issues in the 
election campaign in Saskatchewan. Liberals and 
Conservatives were both pledged to securing the return 
of the natural resources of the province; they both 
paid lip service at least to the principle of public 
ownership of power; both Premier Gardiner and Dr. 
Anderson maintained that separate schools were not 
an issue. ‘The Liberals stood upon their record; the 
Conservatives alleged corruption in almost every 
branch of government. The level of the campaign 
was low—even for Saskatchewan. Personalities and 
abuse, charges and counter-charges, whispering cam- 
paigns, red herrings of a redness before unknown— 
all were worked with a desperation which would have 
been pathetic had it not been disgusting. 

But the most regrettable feature of the whole 
election was the injection of the so-called ‘religious 
issue’ which fanned the flames of religious passion to 
a white heat and was without doubt the principal 
factor contributing to the downfall of the Liberal 
regime. Some two years ago the odious Ku Klux 
Klan made its entry into the province of Saskatchewan. 
The organization flourished for a short time but with 
its leaders discredited and the charm of novelty rapidly 
wearing off, it was bound for a well-merited oblivion 
when the Premier by a particularly violent outburst 
upon the floor of the legislature, invested the Klan 
with an importance which it had never possessed, and 
enabled its leaders to assume the role of martyrs. 
This unfortunate attempt to link up the Klan with the 
opposition gave to the former a new lease of life for, 
upon being treated as a menace instead of a joke, it 
began to take itself seriously. 

The whisper went out that the government was 
committed to a programme for the betrayal of Sas- 
katchewan to anti-British influences; fantastic charges 
were made—and accepted for the most part without 
question—that there was a deep-rooted conspiracy to 
‘sell out’? to Rome and Quebec. Most of these varied 
charges were ably rebutted by Mr. Gardiner; and then 
instances of alleged irregularities in the operation of 
some of the public schools of the province were 


dragged forth in an effort to expose a sinister Roman 
Catholic plot to gain control. In most cases the 
charges were without any actual foundation and in 
any event less than one per cent. of the schools in the 
province were affected, but the obvious unwillingness 
of the government to investigate and remedy any 
existing abuses lent colour to every suspicion that 
there was something rotten in the state of Denmark. 
There can be little doubt that the strength of the Klan 
was exerted 100% against the Gardiner Government ; 
and, while the attitude and tactics of Conservative 
supporters leave much to be desired, many Liberal 
workers cannot escape responsibility for sowing the 
seeds of religious strife where they could be calculated 
to win votes. 

The determination of the Conservatives to make a 
desperate bid for power in Saskatchewan became 
apparent with the establishment in Regina last summer 
of a daily newspaper to be used as a Tory mouthpiece. 
If this organ has done little toward raising the standard 
of journalism in the province it has levelled a con- 
tinuous and harrassing fire upon the administration; 
by its almost daily ‘exposure’ of some new and 
particularly dastardly exploit of the ‘Gardiner machine’ 
and it finally forced Mr. Gardiner upon the defensive 
and went far toward undermining the confidence of 
the people in the Liberal regime. Tens of thousands 
of copies of this paper were distributed free for weeks 
before the election—for at no time was there any 
indication of a shortage of Conservative campaign 
funds. 

Another factor contributing to the defeat of the 
government was the Liberal machine itself. None but 
the most rabid and hide-bound partizan would deny 
the existence of a highly perfected political machine 
closely linked up with the civil service of the province. 
The working of the machine became most apparent 
in the backwoods constituencies where almost every 
civil servant was a government ‘heeler’ and where the 
duties of every road inspector consisted for the most 
part in repairing political fences rather than looking 
after the highways of the province. This state of 
affairs extending uninterruptedly and cumulatively 
over nearly a quarter of a century was rapidly 
becoming intolerable so that every impartial observer 
and, in fact, many Liberals must welcome the coming 
change in government for the measure of political 
sanitation which will necessarily follow. 

The Conservatives have won a victory; they have 
increased their uncamouflaged representation in the 
house from four to twenty-four and reduced the 
former government majority of forty-three to a present 
minority of nine; though faced by a vigorous and able 
opposition, with the support of the independent groups 
already assured they are in a position to form a 
government and carry on for probably two years at 
least. The slogans ‘Time for a change’ and ‘Smash 
the machine’ have worked after twenty-four years of 
iteration and reiteration. But the open and highly 
offensive celebrations staged by the Ku Klux Klan 
throughout the province in honour of the Conservative 
victory may indicate that those who sow the wind of 
race hatred and religious intolerance must stand pre- 
pared to reap the whirlwind at some future time. 

Conservatives throughout the Dominion have taken 
heart from the turnover in Saskatchewan and have 
been quick to read into it some far-reaching significance 
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in the Federal field. It is doubtful whether these 
hopes can be justified. Despite 100,000 votes cast for 
Tory candidates provincially, agricultural Saskatche- 
wan is not protectionist—and fifty-seven out of sixty 
constituencies are overwhelmingly rural. It is safe to 
say that fully fifty per cent. of the votes given Con- 
servative candidates were merely votes of protest 
against the Gardiner Government. The farmers of 
Saskatchewan may vote Conservative as a rather 
clumsy expedient whereby to clean house at home 
where no great issues are involved, but they can 
scarcely be expected to lend much support towards 
installing a high-protectionist ministry in power at 
Ottawa. — 

And what of the future? Political prophecy is 
even more hazardous than horse-racing, yet unless 
some unforeseen circumstance arises there are reasons 
for believing that the Conservative party in Saskatche- 
wan has reached the peak of its strength. Present 
discontent is a poor foundation upon which to build 
for the future success of any political structure. 
There is nothing new or vital in the Conservative 
platform; it is a mere refurbishing of the Liberal 
programme aiming perhaps at the elimination of certain 
administrative abuses. The Liberal Party is by no 
means dead though the Liberal machine has been 
smashed, and the Ku Klux Klan with all that it stands 
for is a mere flash in the pan. 

The farmers of Saskatchewan are engaged in 
formulating a definite economic programme based on 
the principles of Co-operation. Up to the present time 
the organization of the Wheat Pool, together with the 
other producer’s Co-operatives and the newly launched 
Consumers’ Wholesale Co-operative, have taken up 
the major part of their time and attention. But in 
rounding out this economic programme the farmers of 
Saskatchewan are slowly gravitating toward political 
action as an economic group; they are calling into 
question the basis of the party system itself; and if 
they are able to hammer out a political platform 
enunciating principles and policies vitally new, Sas- 
katchewan may yet become the scene of an interesting 
experiment in government. It is true that in the 
recent election the few scattered Farmers’ Economic 
Group candidates that were in the field went down to 
defeat in three-cornered contests and Progressives 
were elected only where there was no Conservative 
opposition. But it is also true that the United Farmers 
of Canada, Saskatchewan Section, had set their face 
resolutely against political action and were torn with 
internal dissension. Strong forces have militated 
against provincial political action in the past, but these 
forces are crumbling. When the organized farmers 
of Saskatchewan take the field as an economic group 
party politicians may have just cause to worry. 

Meanwhile Saskatchewan intends to give Dr. 
Anderson and his ‘Co-operative’ government a fair 
chance. 

A CorrESPONDENT. 
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O CANADA 


EOPLE who are worried concerning the solidarity 
of the British Commonwealth should consider 
one curious fact about it. In the ten years since 

1919 the world has been deluged with apologias and 
explanations by all the politicians and generals who 
played a leading part in the events from Serajevo to 
Versailles. Englishmen and Frenchmen and Ameri- 
cans have told us all the inside stories about one 
anothers’ antics during that nightmare period and have 
enriched our knowledge of human nature with the 
most delightfully malicious portraits of all their dear 
friends and allies. The whole unsightly maze of 
selfishness and dishonesty and stupidity has been laid 
bare for our edification. Yet, strange to say, in spite 
of all this mass of revelations, we know little more now 
than we did ten years ago about what went on behind 
the scenes in the relations between British and 
Dominion statesmen and soldiers. They, too, must 
have disagreed and snarled at one another. They, too, 
must have intrigued and rolled logs. But none of them 
has felt impelled since then to rush into print with 
one of those now-it-can-be-told volumes for the pur- 
pose of enhancing his own reputation and ruining that 
of his Imperial colleagues. Whatever their differences 
of opinion they seem eventually to have been able to 
reach agreement without leaving any rankling bitter- 
ness behind. Whatever the difficulties involved in the 
revolutionary readjustment of Imperial relations which 
took place between 1916 and 1919, none of those con- 
cerned seems to have been left with a sense of 
intolerable grievance. At any rate, we have yet to 
learn what Borden and Hughes and Smuts and Lloyd 
George and what Currie and Haig and Monash really 
thought of each other. This fact is more eloquent 
than the most gushing oratory as to the real and 
substantial goodwill which does underlie the relations 
of the British nations with one another. 

Why then must our professional Imperialist patriots 
always be rushing forward with their nostrums for 
saving the Empire? No group of nations in the world 
today are united by such ties of natural friendship and 
affection as the group which make up the British 
Commonwealth. Leave them alone. Why cannot our 
Imperialists show a little of the faith in the Empire 
which they are always professing? Nations like indi- 
viduals can only remain friends so long as each takes 
the other as he is and each minds his own business. 
The British nations are getting on quite happily 
together on these terms at present. But our imperialist 
busybodies will not leave them alone, unfortunately. 
One reason is that most of these gentlemen have not 
yet been demobilized. They are still living in the war 
atmosphere and they see the Empire as still fighting 
for its life against open and secret enemies. ‘The other 
reason is that most of these loud patriots (excepting, 
of course, such incurable romantics as those of the 
Round Table whose imperial fervour just now shows 
every sign of degenerating into a religious cult) are 
out to get a little prestige or power or economic profit 
from exploiting British sentiment. 
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R. HUGHES of Australia has just written a 
M book* about the Empire which is a good illus- 

tration of this post-war Imperialism. He is 
by nature one of those noisy, aggressive, intolerant 
Imperialists who are apt to drive men of sensitive 
intelligence to doubt whether the Empire is worth 
preserving at all. His book is full of the usual brassy 
clap-trap about British imperial genius, full of 
criticisms of such misguided peoples as those of Egypt 
and India who don’t appreciate that genius as they 
should, full of sneers at the League of Nations and 
the United States—those two ill-mated bétes noires of 
all good red-blooded Imperial patriots—full of attacks 
upon everyone in the Empire who doesn’t whoop it up 
for the Hughes brand of salvation. It is, in brief, a 
perfect exposition of the Empire 4 la Daily Mail. It is 
also as long-winded as one of Mr. Hughes’ own 
speeches—from which it frequently quotes—and it 
would have been twice as effective if it were half as 
bulky. But at the same time also, like the Daily Mail, 
it sparkles frequently with good phrases about people 
or things that the author doesn’t like. ‘Mr. Asquith 
looked upon action as a kind of disease to be avoided 
by every legitimate means. He was perhaps too 
perfectly civilized’. “The people of England accept 
the dogmas of free trade as if they were a sort 
of appendix to the Ten Commandments’. The 
Dominions indulging in their pretended equality of 
status are ‘like little wanton boys that swim on 
bladders’. This habit of speaking out frankly is rather 
refreshing after the almost perfect drawing-room 
manners of our Kings and Lapointes and Balfours and 
Chamberlains. Mr. Hughes’ unflattering remarks 
about the stupidity and selfishness of English generals 
during the war, his trenchant criticism of the policy 
which led to the Chanak incident, and his sarcastic 
analysis of the 1926 Report, are also very much worth 
reading. And the best part of his book, which is the 
description of the day-to-day work of the Imperial 
War Cabinet, will remain permanently valuable. 

* * * 


UT the really significant thing about the book is 
the attitude of mind which it reveals on the 
British Commonwealth. Why do we believe the 

Commonwealth to be a valuable political experiment 
or a ‘splendid adventure’? One searches in vain for 
an answer from Mr. Hughes. Apparently the only 
value which he finds in the Empire is its power. But 
for what purposes is it to use its power? Apparently 
only to prevent other states from becoming equally 
powerful. There are those who believe that the one 
contribution of permanent value which the Empire has 
made is the habit and discipline of self-government 
among its peoples. But Mr. Hughes, who is typical 
of so many fervent imperialists in this respect, believes 
only in self-government for whites; and even when it 
is thus restricted he seems a little doubtful about a 
self-government that throws up such undesirable 
characters as a Cosgrave or a Hertzog or a King. 
That an Empire whose parts are really self-governing 
will develop a perplexing variety of characters and 
policies among them seems never to have dawned upon 

*THE SPLENDID ADVENTURE, by Right Hon. W. M. 

Hughes; a Review of Empire Relations (Doubleday Doran 
and Gundy; pp. 456; $6.00). 


him and people like him. There are those also who 
admire the British communities because of the liberal 
spirit, the freedom of speech and action which has 
usually been found among them. Mr. Hughes ends 
his book with the inevitable pages (one can feel them 
coming long before one reaches page 432) about com- 
munistic conspiracy and anti-Christ. There are those 
who are inclined to think well of British foreign policy 
because it has never quite committed itself to an 
exclusive and domineering nationalism but has gener- 
ally preached and practised the doctrine of live and 
let live. Mr. Hughes wants a close military and 
economic organization with which to fight the world. 
The very qualities in our life which endear the name 
‘British’ to a man of liberal sympathies are the very 
ones which he would crush out. It is a mad nightmare 
in which he is living. Someone should shake him and 
wake him up and tell him that the war is over. 
* es 


HIS type of Imperialism is nearly always a cloak 
T for a thoroughly selfish and particularist policy. 
All Mr. Hughes’ fervent rhetoric does not hide 
the fact that the real value of the Empire in his eyes 
is the extent to which it serves as a protection for 
Australia. This comes out most clearly in his dis- 
cussion of the Anglo-Japanese alliance. He denounces 
Canada’s desire to end the alliance in 1921 as a selfish 
piece of anti-Imperial North American continentalism ; 
and in the same breath he defends the treaty on the 
ground that it kept the South Pacific secure for Aus- 
tralia, as if his point of view were not just as selfish. 
But the Australian policy was ‘Imperial’ and the 
Canadian policy (which incidentally led to better rela- 
tions in the Pacific) was ‘anti-Imperial’! So also it is 
significant that in all the 450 pages of his book which 
bear witness to his zeal for Imperial unity he somehow 
or other fails to devote a single page to that great 
instrument of Imperial consolidation, the Australian 
tariff. The Empire which he admires is one which 
can be manipulated in the interests of Australia. 
This is a characteristic in which all our Imperialists 
show a family resemblance. Consider the case of 
those comfortable upper-class enthusiasts in England 
who are so keen on getting the Dominions to spend 
millions for state-aided emigration in order to relieve 
themselves of the disagreeable burden of solving Eng- 
land’s social problems. Consider the case of the neo- 
mercantilists, the Melchetts and the Amerys, who in 
the back of their minds still visualize the Empire as a 
market for an English workshop. Consider the case 
of our own Canadian Tories who are so busy waving 
the flag just now in the hope of stampeding the 
Canadian people into paying higher duties for the 
benefit of their manufacturing friends. In the midst 
of all this interested propaganda the man who seeks 
a little cool common sense has at least one consolation. 
These worthy patriots are using the Imperial cry for 
so many and such mutually conflicting purposes that 
sooner or later even the ordinary elector will get wise 
to them. Then the word ‘Imperialist’ will become for 
everybody what it is already for most intelligent per- 
sons, simply a term of abuse. 
F. H. U. 
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THIS INSUBSTANTIAL PAGEANT 


Reflections on the American Political Scene 


By EDGAR McINNIS 


II 
PATHETICS 

So finally there was quite a little quarrel because 
Willie Gwynne claimed that Joe’s bootleggers were 
snubbing the members of his club because they would 
not let the boys from the Racquet Club sing in their 
quartette. But Joe’s bootleggers said that the Racquet 
Club boys wanted to sing songs that were unrefined, 
while they wanted to sing songs about Mother. 


HUS does the heroine of Gentlemen Prefer 
i Blondes describe one of the high spots in her 

remarkable party. And the judgment of that 
great public, to whom Miss Loos’ satire appeared an 
epic of pure womanhood, must be without question 
that the bootleggers were in the right. 

The extremely vocal reverence of the American 
people for the Fifth Commandment is so striking as to 
be almost unique. Wholly admirable as it is, there is 
about it an insistent quality which is apt at times to 
rouse a deplorable scepticism concerning the sincerity 
of that reverence. To judge by the popularity of its 
numerous if banal songs about Mother, the American 
nation must hold parenthood in such honour as is 
unrivalled throughout the rest of the civilized world. 
Yet surely even that great gynaecocracy to the south 
of us—against whose influence in this as in other 
respects our three thousand miles of frontier remains 
undefended—can hardly hold so firm a fixation as this 
blatancy would seem to indicate. A close enquiry into 
actual conditions would probably show that home life 
across the border is more normal if less admirable than 
these lyrics might lead one to suppose, and that a 
Jewish tenor’s glorification of his silver-haired sweet- 
heart has the same basis of reality as the syncopated 
clamour of a Chicago negro for his mythical home in 
Tennessee. 

Some of the same spirit has been infused into the 
First as into the Fifth Commandment—perhaps slightly 
to the detriment of the Third. The famous curse of 
Ernulphus, in which the whole celestial hierarchy is 
summoned to the ceremony of excommunication, finds 
its opposite parallel in the manner in which Omnipo- 
tence, to say nothing of attendant saints and martyrs, 
is invoked to justify the individual features of 
American civilization. A glance at the subversive Mr. 
Mencken’s monthly column of ‘Americana’ will furnish 
copious examples. Christ as the first President of the 
Lions Club; St. Paul as the first insurance agent; the 
Aimighty as a patron of industry—such are the roles 
through which Divinity manifests itself in the lives 
of the newly-chosen people. It was with all solemnity 
that an automobile manufacturer produced the ultimate 
in advertising slogans when he described his product 
simply as ‘God’s car’. And about such utterances, as 
about the sentiment of Mother songs, there seems to 
an unregenerate observer to linger a certain air of 
unreality. 

But unreality does not necessarily mean insincerity. 
In its approach to the world of Being, America is 
developing a practical Platonism. Not tangible things 
are the actualities by which its people live, but the 
illusions which they weave about these externals; not 


the world outside is real, but the picture of the world 
which is inside their heads. So, though Mother songs 
may create a picture remote from the facts of exist- 
ence, that picture is cherished as a symbol which can 
be accepted and believed with a sentimental fervour, 
a faith which no appeal to the facts of life can shake, 
For, as Augustus Soulé put it, “The American people 
have an uncultivated hunger for pathetics’; and their 
faith is placed, not in tangible facts, but in concepts 
which have an emotional content. 

All this, of course, is merely to say that America 
possesses a quality which is, to one extent or another, 
universal. The pleasures of self-deception are inde- 
pendent of race or climate. No one who has read the 
litanies of Imperial sentiment in our more devoted 
journals, or the encyclicals on immigration issued by 
excited defenders of our British stock, is likely to 
claim for Canada a freedom from this same hunger. 
Only, it may be interesting to look at it in relation to 
the conditions of American civilization, and to see what 
form, especially in the political field, this aberration 
takes. 

It has no more curious manifestation than the 
popular attitude toward the Constitution. Not even 
the toughest admirer of Sir John A. Macdonald would 


‘point to the British North America Act as a product 


of divine revelation; yet it is in nothing short of this 
light that the Constitution of the United States is 
regarded by a large portion of those who enjoy its 
benefits. Nor can this be set down wholly to ignorance 
of history. It must at some time or other have crossed 
the minds of most Americans that the Fathers were 
men of like passions with themselves. It must have 
come to their knowledge that the Constitution was 
framed by the Fathers with very worldly—and even 
very personal—ends in view. And it is no secret that 
many of the framers, including Washington himself, 
were disappointed with their work, and considered the 
result, not as the best that could be desired, but as the 
best that could be got in the existing state of public 
opinion. But—such is the power of human reason— 
these admitted facts by no means shake the conviction 
of the perfection of the Constitution. By some 
alchemy of mind that instrument has been transformed 
from an imperfect piece of human workmanship to an 
infallible embodiment of all political wisdom, and he 
who holds otherwise comes perilously close to treason. 


It is treason even to advocate any important change. 
The framers made change difficult; the subsequent 
beatification has made it almost impossible. There 
have been a few alterations in the boundaries of 
Federal power, a few changes in the body of electors 
and the method of election. But it is on the whole 
true to say that the actual machinery of government as 
set up in 1789 remains unaltered at the present day. 
And this is not wholly because its workings are unim- 
peachably satisfactory. However excellent it may still 
be in essentials, there are surely certain alterations 
which experience or altered conditions would show to 
be of value. The provision by which a newly elected 
congress normally remains excluded from power until 
a year has elapsed can hardly facilitate the task of 
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legislation. Nor can it be said that the benefits gained 
by the exclusion of Cabinet officials from the legis- 
lature predominantly outweigh the disadvantages of 
this practice. Yet efforts to alter these features have 
met with no success. Partly the explanation lies in 
an inherent terror of any political change; but no less 
powerful is the mystic reverence with which the Con- 
stitution is regarded. It has ceased to be a mere fact 
and has become a symbol; to alter it would be to 
destroy a vital portion of the faith by which America 
lives. 

The extent to which the implications of this atti- 
tude can be carried has recently been shown in the 
case of Rosika Schwimmer. This lady, after the 
required period of residence, applied for citizenship 
papers. Though an acknowledged pacifist, she was 
willing to swear to defend the Constitution and laws 
of the United States. Under further pressure, how- 
ever, she admitted her reluctance personally to bear 
arms in defence of these institutions. There was no 
likelihood that she would ever be called upon to do so; 
indeed, the signature was scarcely dry upon the pact 
by which America proudly led the world in the out- 
lawry of war; yet the Supreme Court decided that her 
attitude made citizenship in that great Republic 
incompatible with the spirit of American institutions. 
So far has the hunger for pathetics translated govern- 
ment and its instruments from the intellectual to the 
emotional sphere, from an expedient of civil society 
to the chief among the Idols of the Tribe. 

It is naturally at election times that this attitude is 
nost clearly shown. ‘Then is the power of emotion 
over intelligence made manifest; then is seen the 
strength of symbols and the impotence of mere issues. 
And the recent election is interesting because it brought 
symbols and issues into sharp conflict, and the victory 
was overwhelmingly on the side of the emotional 
appeal. 

For it is the peculiar asset of the Republican party 
that it has appropriated all the effective symbols to 
itself. Not since Bryan’s ‘cross of gold’ in 1896 have 
the Democrats threatened that monopoly. When the 
Republicans point with pride, it is chiefly to the work- 
ings of God and Nature; when the Democrats view 
with alarm, they are concerned with mere human 
failings that awaken the sympathy rather than the 
condemnation of the voters. So stereotyped has the 
process become that facts and arguments are of little 
avail. It is not merely that opinions have become 
fixed. Behind this is that still more significant 
phenomenon, a standardization of emotions; and that 
standardization has taken place along staunch Repub- 
lican lines. 

Take President Hoover’s campaign. With 
precience he avoided the discussion of issues, which 
the mind of the average voter had never invested with 
any political reality; but he was fervent in his rever- 
ence for those symbols which have become part of the 
political creed. It made no difference that these 
symbols were remote from real conditions. His paeans 
on Prosperity were no less effective because the 
farmers were unprosperous. His adulation of the full 
dinner pail and the full garage produced no audible 
ribaldry among the Eastern mill workers, who had 
neither. For he was voicing accepted articles of faith ; 
and when Governor Smith was driven to appeal to 


great 


actual facts, he fell into a political heresy which 
doomed him from the start. What chance had the man 
who assailed Prohibition against the man who advo- 
cated Prosperity, the man who denounced the oil 
scandals against the man who came out boldly in 
favour of the American home? He was talking about 
things which, in the minds of the voters, had existence 
but no reality, and the man who advocated active 
measures fell before the man who upheld the emotional 
concepts so firmly rooted in the American mind. 
Some day, perhaps, a psychologist with a taste for 
sociology will analyze the American mind. He will 
take the popular novels, the popular songs, the effec- 
tive advertisements and the speeches of winning 
politicians, and from these and kindred material he 
will draw his conclusions. Whether he will dare 
publish the result is another question; certainly such 
a work would never reach the Boston bookshops. 
But one thing is certain--not even such a publication 
would shake the attitude of the American voter. He 
would still go on voting for the American home. 


BUSINESS 


And for the sake of you I am become 
A trafficker in stars, and barter my 
Knapsack of constellations for some high 
Rare compliment for you; I am become 
A hawker of the moon, who, never dumb, 
Runs through the streets and shouts his wonders; I 
Am certainly a magnate of the sky— 
I lay before you all my glittering sum... 
Yes, I would sell the flora of each clime 
For price of metaphor; and I would dole 
Out riches for the sake of one sweet rhyme 
To sing its solo in a sweeter whole . . . 
And I would buy a poem any time 
And gladly pay it with my only soul... 


ABRAHAM M. KLEIN. 


SPLIT ME THESE GULL THROATS 


Split me these gull throats,—let their cry be lost 

Under the blast of surf, let spume wind-tossed 

Dry to salt crystals on the wing of a bird 

That vaulting each wave, streams landward, and is 
not heard. 


Under these lifting waters there are laid 
The sprawling bones of men, who, unafraid 
Discerned the beginning and the end of all 
Wisdom, found in the measured, ultimate fall 
Of water, their lost clarity of soul. 

Let it be said that death was beautiful. 


Over their quietude the little boats 

Scud to the haven of the bar; each floats 

Securely at an anchorage in time— 

Their sails are glistening with wet and rime 

Like the gull wing. Soon the storm goes over. ° 
Morning restores the sea-mew and the plover. 


LEo KENNEDY. 
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THE NON-HUMAN STANDARD 
By MARCUS ADENEY 


HY did God create man in His own image? 

The purposes of God, we have been told, 

are inscrutable. Which means that, being 
strictly superhuman, they are none of our business. 
All we can be sure of is that God did not intend us 
to be as other gods which might rise up and compete 
with Him, nor philosophical giants able to penetrate 
the mystery of the Divine Plan. Rather, we were 
made in His image that the creative idea, on strictly 
private (and profitable) lines, might be carried to its 
logical conclusion. God made man, man makes the 
machine. Man serves God (whose ways are 
inscrutable) and the machine serves man (whose busi- 
ness is private). ‘The parallel is almost too good to 
be true. Can it be that this inscrutable God is only a 
reflection of a would-be inscrutable man? That the 
supernatural omnipotence of God is only our dream 
of a non-human omnipotence? For what we imagine 
is largely the product of what we desire and that man 
never lived who, of a surety, could disentangle Abso- 
lute Truth from imagination. 


It may seem strange, at first, that man, who is 
human, should worship a non-human Deity and aspire 
to a non-human ideal of power. But so it has always 
been with primitive people, and civilized man is still, 
in every essential respect, a savage. The religion of 
primitives is made up of threats and promises, of 
miracles and codes, of sacrifices and rites. The Jews 
were true to type. That is why they crucified Jesus, 
whose God was a father, whose aim was to serve 
humanity. That is why we, who indulge in a priestly 
supernaturalism in his name, would certainly crucify 
him again, according to our forms, if he came to 
Toronto preaching Communist doctrines in a foreign 
language. 

This is all fitting and proper. How was Jesus to 
know that after the passage of two thousand years he 
would be remembered as a great medicine man whose 
magic was preserved in a holy book, that his humanism 
would seem almost as strange and unpractical to 
Canadians in 1929 as it did to his Hebrew contem- 
poraries? He visualized, like all prophets, a sort of 
re-birth in the hearts of humanity. Men would hear, 
they would understand, and so be saved from the folly 
of their supernaturalism, their non-human principles 
and aims, their petty and joyless lives. It was natural 
for Jesus to have believed in this one supreme miracle 
(which would have seemed no miracle to him), and 
it was just as natural for stupid men to found priestly 
organizations in His name. It is natural for us, today, 
to multiply non-human objectives as rapidly as we 
multiply machines, because non-human objectives 
always serve a private purpose, and though we admire 
Jesus we are savage enough to worship an inscrutable 
God and to respect power beyond all else. 


There is nothing new or strange, then, about the 
non-human standard. What is a little strange is our 
professed Christianity. It never seems to occur to 
anyone that by connecting the name of Jesus with any 
repressive or exclusive effort whatsoever we are betray- 
ing him with a kiss. We have a perfect right to 
substitute a social morality for a religion of love. But 


only savages would connect the legal enforcement of 
that morality with the name of Christ. 

It is as clever savages, pre-Christian in our conduct 
and ideals, so blind to our own best interests that we 
cannot see beyond a Pharisaical nose, that we must 
plan our movements in this mechanized world. 
Guided by the medicine men of our own time, the 
scientists, who see very clearly in one direction (by 
shutting their eyes to all others, like the priests of 
old) we follow dark, non-human ways and worship 
impossible gods, all the time keeping the word 
Christian as a sort of talisman to ensure our safe 
return. Cheap opportunists we are, masquerading as 
progressive human beings, avoiding only one thing as 
though it were the plague: the unpossessive, trusting, 
charitable life once termed Christian. 


II 


The non-human standard now prevails everywhere 
and is accepted by everyone. Itself mechanistic and 
the product of private interest plus a general inertia, it 
breeds more machinery and more power more 
unequally distributed. The human soul passes out of 
the picture and the social automaton comes in. 
Idealistic Communism flares up once more, in Russia, 
its Christian basis successfully disguised by a verbal 
negation. But Communism is not the order of the 
day. Private enterprise has succeeded all too well, 
nor merely in exploiting the greater part of humanity, 
but in concealing the fact of that exploitation. The 
rich man is compelled to feel virtuous. He is 
honoured (like God) because of his power to bestow 
favours. ‘True, he cannot grant eternal life, but even 
that high promise interests the average man much less 
than five thousand in cash. Which is natural. 
Wherever the non-human standard prevails, whether 
on a religious or non-religious basis, there you will 
find safety only in possessions, joy only in their use 
and display. 

But this safety is only relative and this joy must 
be continually fed by new possessions. Needs 
multiply as fast as they are satisfied, fears increase as 
soon as they are allayed. The non-human standard 
preys upon human beings as it preys upon the world 
they must live in. We become monsters of acquisition, 
projecting our desires outside ourselves, feasting on 
the wildest fantasies of possession. And all the time 
those whose money power gives them a real control 
of the destiny of nations must inculcate, by every 
known means, the doctrine of power. For respect for 
power is respect for themselves, respect for acquisition 
is respect for property-holding ; and after all the desire 
for expansion can often be satisfied vicariously. For 
what other reason did man create a National Spirit? 

All our properly established institutions (including 
the churches) uphold the non-human standard, and 
ministers of the Gospel have to be trained accordingly. 
Certain Fundamentalist sects induce a sort of mental 
paralysis. Other denominations seem to go in for 
diplomacy and compromise. What wonder that the 
best men (as is notoriously known) avoid the ministry 
like the plague! We can expect nothing from that 
quarter; nor, for that matter, from any institution, 
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existing or potential, since all are governed by the 
same necessity. 

Only the exceptional individual, who has lived a 
little apart but whose way of thinking and feeling and 
being is strictly the outcome of his own real experience, 
can teach us anything of worth, is worthy of our con- 
fidence. ‘Today, as always, we must turn to the artist, 
the poet, the novelist, the prophet of a New Order 
(whose words are only the poetic expression of a 
dream) for guidance in a practical world. It is the 
old, old paradox that Jesus was forever trying to 
convey: that only through love and the sharing of all 
things can we know God as Father, and only through 
this personal and very human awareness can we come 
into the Kingdom of Heaven. To some people the 
terms may seem obsolete, to others they will be bound 
up with all sorts of accidental associations; yet they 
still persist and deserve new attention. For the non- 
human standard, in defence of which Jesus was 
crucified, remains with us almost unchanged. We 
have used his name and prestige to support every sort 
of atrocity and every sort of institutional claptrap; 
now let us consider the reality of his protest against 
non-human objectives. 


Ih 


WASCIENCEI@ 





THE PROTEIN MOLECULE ; ONE OF THE 
MAJOR PROBLEMS OF BIOCHEMISTRY 


Ph.D candidate, on his public oral examination, 

once was asked ‘What, in the opinion of the 

candidate, is life?’ ‘The candidate answered, ‘I 
believe, sir, life to be a most fortunate arrangement of 
chemicals in space’. It was before the days of 
relativity, or he probably would have added ‘and in 
time’. Of all the chemicals known to take part in the 
constitution of living matter, the words, ‘a most fortu- 
nate arrangement of chemicals’ apply most aptly to 
the proteins. One might say, with some justice, that 
protein is the chemical which is more characteristic of 
living matter than any other; that it is protein which 
distinguishes living matter, chemically, from other 
aggregations of matter; that it is protein which is 
largely responsible for the marvellous properties of 
living matter. It is chiefly on account of the proteins, 
for instance, that a cell contains so much water. We 
forget, often, that we are 60 per cent. water. The 
body normally exists in a condition very little removed 
from exact neutrality, that is, it is nearly exactly 
balanced between acidity and alkalinity, in spite of the 
fact that we ingest more acid-forming substances than 
basic-forming substances, and we are continually 
manufacturing large amounts of organic acids. This 
maintenance of neutrality by the body is, of course, 
a complicated process. And, if health is to be main- 
tained, it must be very efficient. This efficiency 
depends to a large extent upon the proteins, upon their 
subtle property of being as it were, ‘all things to all 
men’. In the presence of acid, protein reacts like a 
base, and neutralizes it. In the presence of base it 


forms another kind of salt, behaving like an acid. 

One guesses that the protein molecule, must be an 
extraordinary molecule. It is instructive to compare 
the protein molecule with a much simpler molecule, a 
molecule of sodium chloride, common salt. The 
molecular weight of sodium chloride is approximately 
60. The molecular weight of a common protein, 
haemoglobin, is approximately 60,000. A molecule of 
protein weighing one thousand times more, naturally 
occupies correspondingly more space than a molecule 
of sodium chloride. The two molecules have a totally 
different shape. The molecule of sodium chloride may 
be considered as a cube. The form of a protein 
molecule is much less definite. It has been compared 
to an octopus, a central mass with many long tentacles 
attached, to a mass of seaweed floating on the ocean 
with strands of different lengths, or to a tree, with its 
branches and twigs. These picturesque similes at least 
indicate the enormously greater possibilities for change 
in the form of the protein molecule as compared with 
the simple, cubical salt molecule. Herein, possibly, in 
this great capacity for change, lies the mechanism of 
adaptability, which is one of the fundamental charac- 
teristics of living matter. 

There are, at present, two ways of trying to find 
out the nature of a chemical. One may break it down, 
examine the fragments, and then in the mind, fit the 
fragments together in such a manner as to account for 
the properties of the original molecule. This is 
analysis. Or one begins with the fragments, and one 
tries actually to make them combine to form the 
original compound. This is synthesis. 

Reverting to the comparison of the protein molecule 
with seaweed, one may call each of the strands which 
constitute the mass of the protein molecule a proteose, 
a peptone, or a subpeptone; the largest ones proteoses, 
the smaller ones peptones, and the still smaller ones, 
subpeptones. The earliest analytical studies of the 
protein molecule, as a molecule, aiming beyond the 
determination of mere elementary composition, were 
concerned with the endeavour of establishing the 
different kinds of proteoses, and of identifying the 
differences between them. ‘They date back to the last 
quarter of the nineteenth century and were carried 
out mainly in Germany. The hope was that some idea 
would be obtained, in this way, of the differences 
between proteins, just as the difference in form between 
a maple tree and a poplar tree, for example, can be 
referred in a general way to differences in the shape, 
size, and position of the branches of these trees. It 
proved to be an unprofitable line of investigation, and 
after an enormous amount of work had been done, 
after many doctor’s degrees and professorships had 
been awarded, it was abandoned. 

Obviously considerable insight would be gained 
into the protein molecule if something could be learned 
of the manner in which the proteoses, peptones, and 
subpeptones are linked together. Each of these 
proteoses and peptones is a chain. Each segment in 
the chain is an amino acid. More than a score of 
different amino acids are known; but, with two 
exceptions, they are all alike in that they possess at 
least one amino group, which is basic in its character, 
and at least one acid group. Hence the name amino 
acid. There are a few peculiar amino acids, that 
possess either more than one amino group, or more 
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than one acid group. None possess two or more amino 
groups and two or more acid groups at the same time. 
There are some grounds for the belief, that these 
peculiar amino acids serve a more exalted purpose than 
existing as ordinary segments in a proteose or a 
peptone chain. It is not known, but there are sug- 
gestions, that these peculiar amino acids are associated 
with linkages which bind whole chains to each other. 

Among the ‘peculiar’ amino acids is one called 
arginine. It contains one acid group and two amino 
groups. A number of years were spent by workers in 
Germany and in Canada in working out a convenient 
and accurate method for estimating the amount of this 
amino acid in a mixture containing also many others. 
With this method was determined the number of 
arginine molecules in the molecules of different 
proteins. By studying the time, and rate, and sub- 
stances which accompany it when it is split off from 
the protein molecule some glimmering insight was 
gained into the different ways in which this amino acid 
is linked in the intact protein molecule. 

The amino acid arginine will serve to introduce 
the important class of substances known as enzymes. 
The very considerable progress which has been made 
in the study of the amino acid arginine was only 
possible after a convenient, but accurate method for 
estimating it had been worked out. This method 
depends upon the use of the enzyme arginase. An 
enzyme is a catalyst, elaborated by and extracted from 
the tissues of plants and animals. Catalysts are sub- 
stances by .which chemical reactions are enormously 
_ accelerated. Yet they themselves are not used up in 

the process. One of the useful properties of enzymes 
is their specificity. The enzyme arginase, for example, 
is specific for arginine. When it is added to a mixture 
of amino-acids, only the arginine is attacked and 
decomposed. One of the products, when arginine is 


broken down in this way, is urea. There is another ’ 


enzyme called urease, which decomposes urea into 
ammonia. Ammonia is estimated very easily. By 
measuring the ammonia which comes from urea, which 
in turn comes from arginine, the arginine itself is 
measured. The method sounds simple. But, literally 
years were spent in making sure that all the arginine 
could be decomposed in this way, that only arginine 
was broken down by this enzyme, that the ammonia 
which was measured came only from the arginine. 
There are many other enzymes, of course, besides 
arginase. Among the best known is pepsin. It is an 
enzyme which decomposes protein, and is found in the 
stomach. ‘There are a number of enzymes which split 
protein. Each enzyme splits the protein in a different 
way. For this reason it is believed that each enzyme 
attacks a different type of linkage in the protein 
molecule, and that the linkage which is attacked is 
characteristic for each enzyme. In the case of pepsin 
it was found that pepsin does not break the huge 
protein molecule down piecemeal, biting off, as it were, 
a small bit at a time, but that the action of pepsin on 
the protein molecule may be compared to an explosion. 
When the protein molecule is attacked by pepsin it 
falls into pieces. On examining the fragments, it was 
found that about half were in the form of proteoses, 
which were compared to the larger strands of seaweed, 
about a quarter in the form of peptones, which were 
compared to the shorter strands, and the rest was in 


the form of the fraction called subpeptone. All these 
fractions appear simultaneously on decomposition of 
the protein and not after each other. For this reason, 
and for others, the opinion is expressed that the protein 
molecule is a complex of chains of unequal length, that 
about half the molecule is composed of long chains, 
proteoses, about a quarter of smaller chains, peptones, 
and the rest of still smaller chains, subpeptones. 


In his- Creative Evolution Bergson wrote that all 
that the scientist could do with biological material was 
to analyze it, to break it down; that the complex 
syntheses, the building up processes, were beyond him. 
And the proteins, albuminoids as he called them, were 
cited in example. Actually at the time of the publica- 
tion of Creative Evolution proteins had already been 
synthesized, and synthesized by means of enzymes in 
a manner which simulated their synthesis in vivo. The 
difficulty then was that none except the people who 
had performed the experiments were satisfied with the 
evidence. Protein chemistry at that time was not 
advanced sufficiently to provide decisive tests. 
Satisfactory proof was obtained twenty years later. 


Once the fact of the enzymatic synthesis of protein 
was established attention turned to the laws which 
govern the process of synthesis of protein. It was 
found that this process obeyed the same mathematical 
laws as govern other chemical. reactions. It seems 
reasonable to conclude from this that in living tissues 
the synthesis of protein proceeds according to the same 
laws as govern chemical reactions in the world of non- 
living processes. 


The question next raised was ‘How does the body 
manufacture so many different kinds of protein from 
the one mixture of amino acids which come from the 
protein in the food?’ Metaphorically the problem is 
somewhat as follows: ‘How can one build many 
different kinds of buildings with the bricks which are 
all the same?’ The answer here obviously is ‘By 
arranging them differently’. The answer is the same 
to the protein problem. By means of various 
emulsions it was possible to synthesize different 
proteins from the same mixture of proteoses and 
peptones. This was due, it is believed, to the fact 
that on the surfaces of the different emulsions the 
proteoses and peptones are arranged differently and so 
were combined in different forms, with the result that 
the proteins so synthesized were different. 


An understanding of the synthesis, structure, and 
behaviour of protein is necessary before a_physico- 
chemical description can be attempted of such biological 
processes as the elaboration of form, growth, main- 
tenance and repair. The progress made so far is not 
inconsiderable, in that the main problems are now 
clearly defined, certain promising points of attack have 
been exposed, powerful physical and chemical methods 
are now available, and a considerable amount of 
accurate data regarding the proteins has been accumu- 
lated, which provides a secure foundation for future 
investigations. 

H. Borsook. 
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YOU GOTTA BE EDUCATED 
By GEOFFREY B. RIDDEHOUGH 


HEN an Arts class in a certain Canadian 


WX university was approaching its graduation, a 
few years ago, it began to discuss what sort 


of valedictory gift it had better donate to Alma Mater. 
Someone suggested a drinking-fountain for the 
campus; someone else, a sundial. A third suggested 
buying a few copies of famous paintings: ‘Michel 
Angelo and people like that’. This last utterance 
brought one worried-looking youth hurriedly to his 
feet, protesting: ‘No, not pictures. They’re things 
that not many people care about. To appreciate 
pictures you gotta be educated’. In view of the fact 
that the members of that class had been being educated 
for the previous four, five, or six winters by the pro- 
posed recipient of the gift, I could not help thinking 
that Alma Mater had reason to feel a bit hurt. 

But it is not my purpose to discuss here whether 
that particular collection of B.A.’s were a credit to 
Alma Mater or not. History will perhaps record them 
as some of her youthful indiscretions; still, they have 
their diplomas now, and it would be difficult to make 
any further comment. 

The fact remains that the young B.A.-elect uncon- 
sciously expressed one of the great principles of North 
American culture. From Florida to Hudson’s Bay, 
this continent has accepted the idea that you ‘gotta be 
educated’. In almost every magazine you pick up, the 
most gorgeous educational opportunities are offered. 
You can learn how to be a detective or a sanitary 
engineer, how to cultivate personality and how to 
make personality pay. Education, you are told, will 
increase YOUR income. Education is to us what 
Heavenly Grace was to the early Puritans, a beneficent 
external agency that demands no particular worthiness 
on the part of the recipient, and tearing off the coupon 
along the dotted line is a sort of baptismal ceremony. 

It would be strange if the American Renaissance 
had not affected the universities of the continent. 
Though in many ways they offer less tangible rewards 
than the correspondence-schools do, they nevertheless 
have accepted the democratic idea of education for 
everybody, so that the diploma class may no longer be 
a small and futile minority. 

Unfortunately, this new conception has brought 
troubles of its own. So long as people believed that a 
university existed in order to train the intellectual 
class, it was easy enough to deal with the student who 
failed to reach a definite standard; he could be sent 
home with no very hard feelings on either side. It 
had been shown to him that academic work was one 
field for which he was not naturally fitted, and that 
he had better leave it to those who were. The 
standards of rejection were admittedly artificial, but 
this very circumstance prevented the student from 
feeling either despondent or insulted when he was sent 
down. ‘The academic community had decided that 
ignorance of Greek aorists or of Kant’s ethical system 
disqualified one for membership; very well, there was 
a world elsewhere, and the ploughed one would soon 
discover hundreds of other folk who knew nothing of 
either and yet were not despised by their fellows. 
Meanwhile, Alma Mater’s chosen family were able to 
pursue Greek aorists without retardation. 


Then the governing bodies of universities realized 
that a democratic age had begun and that the college 
should be a reflection of the entire community. Nihil 
humanum it would consider alienum. In they came, 
the engineer, the pharmacist, the accountant, the busi- 
ness administrator, the midwife, the Home Economics 


‘ teacher, the bull expert. The Gothic towers began to 


echo the din from the college machine shop, and the 
musty bookish atmosphere to be revivified with carbon 
bisulphide. The college became a working model of 
the whole social and economic system. More and 
more it came to be felt that Alma Mater was looking 
every boy and girl squarely in the eye and saying, ‘You 
gotta be educated’. 

Moreover, the Professor himself changed. Instead 
of being an absent-minded scholarly freak, he became 
an efficient member of the economic system. He 
began to attend business men’s luncheons, where he 
strove desperately to give the impression that he, too, 
was a business man and that he, too, despised the 
unpractical. He would frequently make public dis- 
avowals of the old ideals of academic seclusion. “The 
college’, he would declare, ‘is to serve the whole com- 
munity’; he would see to it that degrees were created 
for students whose abilities were practical rather than 
academic. 

In Canada, the universities have shared the national 
tendency, namely, the worship of increasing statistics. 
The consciousness of being in a young country that 
cried aloud to be developed was too strong for Alma 
Mater. By the time she had really embarked on her 
career, the intellectual world had dropped most of its 
hitherto accepted principles; realizing her inability to 
work out any speculative standards of her own, she 
consoled herself with statistics holy and healing. The 
number of her students taking Advertising Psychology 
I was 45% greater than that of the year before, and 
the enrolment had doubled in Poultry Economics 22. 
Why worry about first principles or intellectual move- 
ments? Even the professionally speculative had 
reached no definite conclusions concerning these 
matters. The important thing was that the increasing 
enrolment was an iridex of national prosperity. In 
every home there should be a college diploma, a 
vacuum cleaner, and a bathtub. 

It may be that the broader conception of higher 
education has slightly lowered the _ intellectual 
standard. Some wistful professors are inclined to 
think so. But if the university is to be a reflection of 
the community as a whole, and if the community as a 
whole has a percentage of morons, then it is obvious 
that the morons are entitled to academic representation. 
There is really a great deal to be said for the right of 
the mentally deficient to remain at college. If they 
go, the undergraduate will form wrong conceptions of 
what awaits him in after days; if they are given an 
honoured place on the Students’ Council and the college 
paper, he will be inoculated against future disillusion- 
ment regarding the Government and the Press. 

The college has become a much kinder place since 
it has dropped its older snobbish notions of intellectual 
aristocracy. After all, it does seem a bit harsh to 
send a man home just because he says ‘I done’ and 
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‘I used to could’. His health may not be very good; 
he may have sacrificed himself for the college team; 
he may not have had adequate high-school preparation ; 
he may have an illiteracy-complex. Even if he is 
actually stupid, his parents help to pay the taxes; you 
put yourself in a doubtful moral position if you accept 
the money and refuse to accept him. Besides, now 
that intelligence-measurements have been so wonder- 
fully developed, who is to say whether anybody is 
mentally deficient or not? A dunce is only a student 
for whom the suitable pedagogical method has not yet 
been discovered. Heaven knows the search for that 
method is being pursued actively enough! The 
alchemists, whose faith in the virtues of the 
Philosopher’s Stone strikes us as so touchingly quaint, 
could never equal our educational psychologists. 

Then again, the influx of girl students has done 
an enormous amount to improve the moral tone of the 
universities, to create a pleasant social life, and to give 
the Arts Faculty an excuse for continued existence. 
Ever so many girls get First Classes and thus stimulate 
the mental life of the college, so far as is compatible 
with intellectual democracy. Women have undoubtedly 


done much to humanize the Faculty, who reflect that 
Mary has brightened up the whole place for six years 
to such an extent that it seems unkind not to give her 
a B.A.; she will be young only once, and Jane got a 
degree last year, knowing even less. What part would 
these girls have had in the university if it had been an 
intellectual aristocracy? As it is, college means some- 
thing to them, and when they marry, their children will 
come to college, too. 

In conclusion, it is well known that men who do 
badly in the university are frequently successful in 
later life, since no university can ever wholly escape 
being pedantic. I once knew of a student who came 
up to college knowing no English grammar whatsv- 
ever. Other students might say ‘I done’ and ‘I seen’ 
just to show that they belonged to the University set, 
but he really knew no better. He was always a bother 
to various academic committees, who worried about 
his chances of success in life. But that boy has 
justified Alma Mater’s tolerance: he is now a Govern- 
ment Hog Inspector, with jurisdiction over a territory 
three times the area of Prince Edward Island. 





POEMS 
By JOHN HANLON 


Once, 

When I was young, 

(Was that yesterday, 

Was it ever?) 

I was in Grenada for an hour, 

While the steamer disgorged its flour and codfish, 

Replenishing hungry holds with limes and sugar, 

And took aboard a deckload of men and women 

And chickens and goats and babies and songs and 
laughter, 

And a Hindu fakir who was going back to Benares. 


There were hills that lifted 

Palm trees to hurried showers 

Above the handkerchief of a harbor; 

There was a long, cool tunnel through the rock 

Where the cane-laden donkeys trotted briskly 

And black women held burdened heads proudly high 

And smiled shy, bold questions ; 

There were peppers in the market-place, 

Pricking out a scarlet pattern against the drabber 
mangos 

And fish, that, even dead, 

Were kin to rainbows; 

There was the death-sweetness of frangipanni 

Cleansing a cock-roach conquered hotel courtyard, 

And a hibiscus flower, 

Wild, by a fangless fortress, 

And a forgotten garden 

Remembered by bougainvillea ; 

And there were sudden, pattering 

Cathedral bells through the twilight, 

Drenching with peace and healing. 


Now that I am old 

(At thirty) 

Should I go back to Grenada for another hour, 
Should I go back to Grenada forever 


To recapture a joy that cannot slip through my fingers 
Unreally? 

Or would I be happier 

Keeping the illusion 

Of sixty perfect minutes, 

Of a frangipanni tree, 

Of a red hibiscus, 

Of embracing church bells? 


Carcassonne, 
For some fools, 
Were better never seen. 


THe Hin 
There is high promise on my hill 
When wandering elves of April spill 
Full grails of grass and violet 
And sly winds fret 
Wild cherry trees until they toss 
Their ghostly petals o’er the moss. 


There is kind coolness on my hill 
When dragging days of August still 
The thirsty valley elms in deep 

And dusty sleep 

While my hill maples, fresh and green, 
Show icy birches in between. 


There is rich splendor on my hill 
When gay October crickets fill 

Faun coppices with tinkling sound 
And all around 

Are tongues of gold and scarlet fire, 
Leaping above dead Summer’s pyre. 


There is high courage on my hill, 

All ivory-crowned and bleak, when chill 
North winds of winter will not halt 

Their fell assault, 

But, though bare branches creak and crack, 
My hill trees baffle the attack. 
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HEN the ‘Book of the Month’ Club first 

\W/ appeared, no one was inclined to object to it. 

If a group of the most competent literary 

minds constituted themselves a committee to select in 

all the current welter of print one book per month 

which in their opinion was of outstanding merit, it 

was not easy to see what harm could come of it. And 

the good was obvious. Everybody reads, few can 

choose for themselves. Three cheers for the book 
clubs! 

That is the argument with which most of us began. 
And, on the whole, the clubs—especially the American 
Club—have selected well and put notable literature in 
the hands of their clients. Yet, in spite of this, a 
certain uneasiness is springing up and promises to 
assert itself more strongly as the months—the book- 
months—go by. To take a quite recent instance, the 
‘Book of the Month’ Club selects Remarque’s All Quiet 
on the Western Front—a book, by the way, which had 
already selected itself as one of the most powerful of 
recent war-books and was in little need of sponsorship. 
But waiving this minor objection that the club was 
flogging a dead horse—or overfeeding a thorough- 
bred—what do we find? The Club comes to the 
opinion that the text is here and there unsuited for 
general circulation and mildly expurgates the American 
edition, claiming that by so doing they are improving 
the book and giving it a real advantage over the 
unexpurgated or less expurgated London edition. 

Now, if there is such a thing as vice and virtue in 
the literary life—I belong to those who answer the 
implied question in the affirmative—here is an action 
which is as full of vice as an egg is of meat. The 
fact that it is performed at the instance of a committee 
of distinguished men of letters does nothing to palliate 
the offence, it simply lifts it from the level of the 
peccadillo to that of high crime. 

To begin with, there is the objection that the com- 
mittee are acting in closer co-operation with, the 
publishing world than is consistent with the healthy 
exercise of their functions. The only course for such 
a body of experts is scrupulously to preserve their 
aloofness from business interests, to choose their book, 
announce their choice in the current press, and wash 
their hands of the rest. Circulation should not con- 
cern them. Whether their book sells in hundreds, 
thousands, or millions they should consider their work 
done the moment their choice is made. If they 
preserve their strict independence from the commercial 
dissemination of literature and confine themselves to 
their proper field—the judging and recommending of 
books—their work, whatever its value to mankind, is 
morally irreproachable. But once they open their door 
to the selling interests, their prestige—to put it mildly— 
is somewhat shaken. 

This is the lesser part of the offence. More serious 
is the question of expurgation. What business has 
this group of writers and critics tampering with 
another man’s work (brutally frank, no doubt, but 








utterly sincere, and acceptable to Europeans)? Is not 
this the very treatment which they would most bitterly 
resent if it were dealt out to themselves? And they, 
who are neither policemen nor censors nor any 
guardians of the public morality, perpetuate this offence 
against a fellow-craftsman! And do so in the interest 
of enlarging the sale of a book! 

Granted that they acted with the best of intentions, 
that they only interfered slightly, almost imperceptibly, 
with their author’s text, that in this particular case, 
taken quite by itself, no serious harm was done, the 
fact remains that they have set up a grievous precedent 
and have put a blot on their escutcheon, which it will 
be hard for them to remove. Does not the veriest tyro 
in literature recognize that expurgation is the thin end 
of the censor’s wedge and that censorship is just as 
foolish and just as dangerous to creative writing as it 
was in Central Europe a hundred years ago? Are we 
to condone the practice of censoring and expurgating 
because it is undertaken by a body of experts? Not 
at all. If some magistrate or cabinet minister does it, 
we can at least console ourselves and exonerate him 
by saying that he was betrayed by his official stupidity. 
But when a committee of literary men assume his 
robes and bearing, there is no way out. The offence 
is rank. It smells to heaven. 

There is only one side to this question. The 
censorship is always wrong. ‘Theoretically a case can 
be made for it. If the business of censorship could 
be entrusted to some profoundly wise and respected 
person, there might conceivably be moments when he 
could step in with advantage. The trouble is that 
there is that in the very nature of censorship which 
prevents a wise man from meddling with it and either 
the office must lapse or folly must administer it. The 
surest proof of the unwisdom of censoring lies in the 
type of mind that almost invariably undertakes it. If 
the censorship is not always wrong—I believe that it 
is always wrong—then we can compromise upon the 
modified statement, equally satisfactory to me and 
equally efficacious, that it is always wrongly handled. 

Consider the present condition of letters. There is 
under way at this moment one of the strongest and 
sincerest attempts at frankness that modern literature 
has seen. Writers like James Joyce, D. H. Lawrence, 
and Aldous Huxley—to name three leading expo- 
nents—prompted by no trivial motives, have gone as 
far as they could in laying bare the mind and body of 
man and in insisting that the world must see and learn. 
Huxley thus far has retained his London publisher 
but Joyce was long ago driven to Paris and now 
Lawrence is publishing in Florence. Let me admit 
freely that Lawrence’s latest book, Lady Chatterly’s 
Lover, probably exceeds all previous novels in its 
explicit study of the sexual life. Taking this book 
alone, the question of its circulating freely is arguable, 
though I should be in favour of it. 

But—and here is the abysmal folly of censorship, 
exposed as never before—what can it profit to bottle 
up or prohibit or otherwise interfere with the mental 
life and influence of an idealist like Lawrence—I am 
not one of his followers and read him quite incon- 
stantly—when every other movie show, to say nothing 
of popuiar literature, is saturated with the worst kind 
of sexual suggestion. I saw a movie the other day 
in which, short of performing the sexual act on the 
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screen—I am old-fashioned enough not to approve of 
this—there was nothing omitted. For any normally 
intelligent and healthy mind the sexual experience was 
vividly presented as a barbaric, ruinous, and sweetly 
desirable consummation. The performance was open 
to all ages and was received with silent satisfaction. 
Who in our day has not seen the like? Meanwhile 
D. H. Lawrence is being driven to publish in holes and 


corners. That is what I, mean when I say that the 
censorship is always wrong. It hurts the good writer 
who has no choice but to be frank and it leaves the 
door wide open for all the smaller insidious fry who 
know how to put their tongue in their cheeks. 

The censorship is always wrong. And now it is 
confronting us from an unexpected angle. 

INCONSTANT READER. 


THE MEN WHO MADE HOME RULE 
By RICHARD DE BRISAY 


N spite of the melancholy vein in Tim Healy’s 
| character which gave the saturnine edge to his wit 

and heightened the effect of his spiritual detach- 
ment in the hurly-burly of politics, he must have had 
a happy life; for he liked fighting and he had fifty 
solid years of it without a break. He had his way to 
make and he fought for his own hand and won an 
enviable supremacy at the Bar; but in politics he had 
won his spurs and was using them freely on party 
hacks before he was thirty, and most of his life was 
spent fighting for something outside of and greater 
than his personal success; in him the passion of 
nationalism approached the sublime, and in all the 
baffling and contradictory manceuvres of his political 
career he was as true to what he considered the 
interests of Ireland as the needle to the pole. In the 
cause of Irish freedom he fought Unionists and 
Liberals, Orangemen and ‘Molly Maguires’, bureau- 
crats, Generals, Ministers, and Viceroys; he fought 
Parnell and Redmond as well as Carson and Lloyd 
George; once he even went against the Irish bishops— 
and lost his election. On various occasions he was 
mobbed, stoned, beaten, and jailed, but he never gave 
in. Never turned from his purpose himself, his 
contempt for weakness in others explains many of his 
breaks with colleagues. To Joe Biggar alone he stuck 
like glue, and old Joe was the author of that immortal 
saying ‘Never resign anything; get expelled!’ 

If Tim was orthodox in his religion, he was a free- 
thinker in politics: he did not care which party 
governed England so long as they would do something 
for Ireland; he worked with Unionists as cheerfully 
as with Liberals, and of all the Irish Secretaries he 
found Gerald Balfour and George Wyndham the most 
sympathetic and the most active in the good cause. 
(When he and Wyndham were putting their heads 
together night after night over Irish bills, he learnt 
that when Salisbury made Wyndham Chief Secretary 
his only words of advice to him had been ‘Beware of 
Healy!’). The same freedom characterized Tim’s 
actions towards his Nationalist colleagues; at times he 
fought in the van of the Party, at others he lashed it 
on from the rear; sometimes he led a guerilla group, 
often he fought alone. As he said in the House on a 
famous occasion, ‘There are two United Irish Parties, 
and I am one of them’. Punch put it differently: ‘He 
used to belong to a party of seventy, but he turned the 
other sixty-nine out into the cold’. He was one of the 
first of the Home-Rulers to recognize the new power 
in the Sinn Fein movement, and towards the ‘Sinns’ 
he was ever well disposed, though he says somewhere 
that he ‘had not the courage’ himself to use their 
methods. Their methods must have cost him a terrible 


wrench in the black years before the treaty, but they 
were risking their lives for Ireland and that overbore 
all other considerations with Tim. If it is noted that 
in his record many a grisly deed of the ‘Sinns’ is 
omitted while the crimes of England’s agents are 
heavily underscored, it is also to be noted that no 
friendly act towards Ireland goes unrecorded from 
whatever quarter it may have come. Whether it is a 
salute from members of the R.I.C. to a_ beaten 
Nationalist candidate with an Orange mob jeering at 
his heels or a single kindly act from a Diehard states- 
man, it gets its meed from Tim, whose savagery in 
action was only equalled by his generosity towards any 
enemy that fought fair. And in ordinary relations his 
good nature was so catholic that he would give a Tory 
Prime Minister a useful wrinkle in Parliamentary 
procedure as readily as he would help an unknown 
Paddy to get a cut in his rent. 

Before he died he set down in two great volumes* 
the rough story of his career, which spanned the Home 
Rule movement from its green beginnings under Isaac 
Butt to its blood-stained triumph under Griffiths and 


Collins. It is a story packed with the queer and often 
sinister doings of Land Leaguers, Nationalists, 


Fenians, and the I.R.A., of politicians in times when 
to be elected to Parliament was to go to jail and again 
when to go to jail was to be elected to Parliament— 
patriots all, swayed by inscrutable motives and led by 
enigmatic leaders. It is the story of the strangest and 
most dramatic national movement in modern times; 
and although these books give only one aspect of it as 
seen through the eyes of a partisan, they make the 
actors live and the background real in a way that no 
balanced work of an historian will ever do. Much of 
the matter is composed of Tim’s letters (to his brother 
Maurice, to his wife, and to his father) which, 
unknown to him, each member of his family saved, 
and in them the impressions of fifty and forty years 
ago are preserved as freshly as in a diary. Here is 
an authentic account of the Parnell split, when for a 
whole week the debates of the Party in ‘Room 15’ 
overshadowed those in the House itself, and where 
feeling ran so high that some of Healy’s friends swore 
that when he was making the speech that finally broke 
Parnell’s grip, Parnell made to draw his revolver on 
him. (This was denied afterwards by Parnell, who 
assured Tim that he had left his revolver at home 
those days on purpose). Here, too, we get sketches 
of Gladstone that make the demigod the most human 

*LETTERS AND LEADERS oF My Day, by Tim Healy, K.C. 
(Thornton Butterworth-Cape Nelson; 2 vols. pp. 678; illus- 
trated; $12.00). 
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and likeable of mortals. And every page is brightened 
by some gleam of humour or flash of wit. Who could 
have bettered the casual description of Morley as a 
‘pious Atheist’, or the observation on hearing the news 
of Dillon’s marriage that ‘this will double the number 
of his admirers’? 


Imperial and world politics only interested Tim in 
so far as they affected Ireland or could be turned to 
advantage in Ireland’s cause. So much so that when 
the great war came he only realized its world effect 
when his friend Max Aitken brought him to Canada 
and he found university students drilling on the campus 
at Toronto. But every now and then his story flashes 
a sidelight on some odd event in the greater world— 
old Leopold’s deal with the Kaiser giving him right 
of way through Belgium in the event of war with 
France; Cambon years later pleading with the British 
Cabinet on a hot August morning to aid his country 
against the Germans ‘even if you send only the band 
of the Grenadier Guards!’ For the general reader this 
is the autobiography of the year; to students of Irish 
politics it will always be as bright a spot in their 
reading as Tim’s speeches were in the routine of the 
House he filled so often. And every reader will get 
satisfaction from the knowledge that Tim’s last years 
saw the fruition of all his hopes and were as peaceful 
as would be comfortable for an Irishman. When at 
the glorious end of his long fight against ‘Castle rule’ 
he surprisingly found himself installed in the Vice- 
regal Lodge as Governor-General of the Irish Free 
State, he must have pinched himself more than once 
to make sure he was not dreaming, until the ‘Repub- 
licans’ assured him that his dream had indeed come 
true by shooting up his new premises on three separate 
dark nights. 


AFTER 


I’m really not concerned with 
The grey rain’s pattering. 

The rain may patter 

For all I’ll ever care; 

And I stolidly ignore the 
Nostalgia and heartbreak 

Of something half-remembered 
At my door. 


I’m George Babbitt, I’m 

A Big Business Man, I’m 
A-Well-Respected-Citizen, 

I’ve two fine cars; 

But always with the rain comes 
A tentative nostalgia 

A far-away nostalgia 

And pauses at my door. 


But I’m not concerned with 

The half-wit pattering 

Of grey rain scratching 

At the double locked door; 

For I’m George Babbitt, I’m 

A oy 3 Business Man, Tm . 

(But O, Rain, go away from the door). 


HELEN LAWRENCE. 











ESSENTIALS AND ACCIDENTALS 


Ir NEEDS To BE SaID, by Frederick Philip Grove 
(Macmillans in Canada; pp. 163; $2.00). 

Low Lire AND OTHER Piays, by Mazo de la Roche 
(Macmillans in Canada; pp. 109; $1.50). 

A Native Arcosy, by Morley Callaghan (Mac- 
millans in Canada; pp. 371; $2.00). 

Wuire Narcissus, by Raymond Knister (Mac- 
millans in Canada; pp. 254; $2.00). 

7 HERE is a reason, which is not quite mechanical, 
for grouping these four books together here, even 
when they consist of a book of essays, a volume of 
plays, a collection of short stories, and a novel. The 
grouping grows out of one of the essays in Mr. Grove’s 
series of eight. This first essay is addressed to a 
literary association, the castigation of which was at one 
time a duty of THe CanapIAN Forum, a duty now 
undertaken by a new contemporary. In the course of 
this essay, one of seven on literature, Mr. Grove draws 
attention again to the two great influences that are 
inevitably exerted upon Canadian writing. On the 
one hand is the Anglo-Saxon tradition, which ‘has this 
in common with the other great traditions of Europe 
that, being born from a blending of the greatest artistic 
urge which the world has seen, that of ancient Greece, 
with the greatest religious urge which the world has 
seen, that of ancient Judah, its aim is still that of a 
final evaluation of life ’. Over against this 
stands the influence of the United States, ‘the influence 
of a materialistic, mechanistic, almost brutal spirit 
which tries either to ignore deeper problems or to 
solve them by the power of force or gold 5 
In fairness to Mr. Grove, I must add that this last 
extract does not represent his complete summing-up 
of American literary influence. 

While Mr. Grove sees certain specific Canadian 
characteristics he considers us as at present bound to 
follow one of these two influences. He wishes us to 
follow the Anglo-Saxon, that is, the classical tradition. 
His own position is admirably set forth in the finest 
essay in the book, that on ‘Literary Criticism’ :— 


I will summarize. The critic faces three ways: towards 
the past, towards the author, towards the public. 

By facing the past, he subordinates himself to, and 
upholds, the great tradition which is continuous and unbroken, 
for its very essence consists in such a continuity 4 

By facing the author, he provides for him an invisible 
ideal audience which supplies him with a standard—a standard 
which remains unchanged throughout the centuries, thus 
enabling him to adjust his utterance to an unchanging level. 

By facing the public, he creates that homogeneous 
atmosphere permeated by ideas universally accepted—at least 
among the educated of any nation—which alone can produce, 
not a work of art, nor even an artist, but a great national 
movement of art or spiritual experience. 


The ordinary Canadian book-reviewer is not 
regarded by Mr. Grove as a critic, and is thereby 
relieved of the tremendous three-fold responsibility 
which rests upon that priestly intermediary. He is 
perhaps permitted to say that the essays are stimu- 
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lating, sometimes because they are provocative, as in 
‘Nationhood’, the least definite and least judicial of 
the series, sometimes because they throw light on the 
author’s own attitude toward his art, as in ‘Realism 
in Literature’, sometimes because they are interesting 
bits of comparison under the guise of definition, as in 
‘The Novel’. Many of us will disagree with much of 
what Mr. Grove says: few will be found to dispute 
the implication in the now somewhat overworked title. 


Very well. Here are three other Canadian authors, 
who, according to Mr. Grove, must accept and will 
show one of the two great influences to which the 
Canadian is exposed. Unfortunately, the subjection 
of the three books to the test of their choice in the 
dilemma must be done in the present instance in a 
superficial way which would not be considered by Mr. 
Grove as bearing any real relation to his test of the 
fundamental spirit. 

Miss de la Roche shows an English and _ Irish 
influence which may be Anglo-Saxon, but is not in the 
Greeco-Judaic tradition by any means. I fear that the 
real critic would throw out entirely, as a sentimental 
and ridiculously impossible trifle, the middle one of 
the three plays of her volume, ‘Come True’. He 
would be justified in his action, even by the common 
book reviewer. ‘Low Life’, a comedy of no great 
depth, but sufficiently amusing, would fare better. It 
is comic in the sense that the works of Aristophanes 
and Moliére are comic, that is, it is essential tragedy. 
The triumph of the parasite, the non-paying boarder, 
over his simple host and hostess, is comic, but not 
humorous. ‘The humour is incidental, in dialogue and 
situations. The play would probably act well, and it 
has received prizes (Miss de la Roche seems to be 
what they call in golfing parlance a good ‘money 
player’), but to me it seems a bit huddled. ‘The 
Return of the Emigrant’, the localization in a returned 
Irish emigrant of a universal experience, is a poignant 
little unit which has at least this in common with the 
products of the Irish school, that it is essentially 
atmosphere. The renewal of the emigrant’s migratory 
urge in the person of her niece is an effective and clever 
bit of dramatic economy. Not one of these plays 
displays anything that could be distinguished as Can- 
adian. I see no reason for regarding that as a matter 
of reproach. 

There can be little doubt that Mr. Callaghan has 
submitted to one of the two influences which a 
Canadian is supposed to have to choose. Mr. Grove 
quotes a French visitor as saying that, culturally, 
America is a country, not a continent. Mr. Grove 
deprecates this. Mr. Callaghan not only accepts it, 
avowedly and publicly, but he accepts it naturally and 
certainly without regret. He may go to Paris, but it 
is only because he regards Paris as American, as the 
cultural capital of America. It is the literary suburb 
of New York. Mr. Grove thinks he has found in 
certain parts of the west a something which he seems 
to regard as the beginning emergence of a national, 
a Canadian movement of ‘spiritual experience’. ‘What 
I found’, says he in ‘Nationhood’ :— 


was a preoccupation with the essentials and fundamentals of 
life rather than with the inessentials and accidentals; and, 
characteristically, as I have hinted, I found that preoccupation 
in the poverty-stricken pioneer districts rather than in the 
well-settled and prosperous districts. 


Mr. Callaghan has evidently not found anything of 
this in the east, or, if he has, he has not considered 
its manifestations as good literary stuff. In fact, it 
would seem that Mr. Callaghan has found no one 
interesting enough to write about who is preoccupied 
with what Mr. Grove would consider the essentials 
and fundamentals of life. Such figures move 
uneasily across his pages sometimes, but not often. 

It is in this very connection, however, that the 
collection of stories in A Native Argosy reveals once 
or twice a sympathy for orthodox idealism, such 
inarticulate and unlovely idealism as is depicted in the 
character of the wife in Strange Fugitive. But it 1s 
not Mr. Grove’s idealism. It springs from just such 
‘natural goodness of heart’ as Fielding depicts in Tom 
Jones. For instance, in ‘An Autumn Penitent’, one 
of the two longer stories in the collection under review, 
a Baptist preacher conducts a revival campaign. He 
is sympathetically portrayed, but one feels that his 
religion has little to do with his real character after 
all, though there is no clash. He is real; his religion 
is a formal delusion. He visits the husband of a 
suicided member of his flock :— 


In the afternoon Hodgins called but did not talk much, 
having lost confidence. He did not try to conceal his feelings 
and seemed to have more real sympathy for Joe than many 
people who had known him a long time. Hodgins tried to 
say a few appropriate words about never knowing when a 
dear one will be taken away, but mumbled and said miserably, 
‘Oh gee, I’m so sorry I feel like going back to the city and 
staying there and giving up everything here’. 

Hodgins is no Elmer Gantry, possibly because Mr. 
Callaghan is an artist, not a propagandist. He is not 
trying to make any character, any real character, 
detestable, not even in this most terrible of his stories, 
not even in the madness of ‘Amuck in the Bush’. He 
is dispassionate, in all the stories except ‘A Country 
Passion’. 

But, alas, Mr. Callaghan’s work would probably be 
regarded by Mr. Grove, if I may, perhaps unfairly, 
drag that gentleman into the discussion again, as a 
work which ‘may hold a great appeal through its very 
inessentials ; through the accuracy, for instance, with 
which it reproduces, in fiction, certain aspects of 
modern life’. It may be his style, as the pseudo-critics 
say, as they have said sufficiently often to justify me 
in saying nothing here about it. I cannot quite see 
Mr. Callaghan as the stylistic devil. 

So we come to the newest of the group, Mr. 
Knister, whose first novel is White Narcissus. I still 
cannot get away from Mr. Grove, who in his first 
essay reminds us of the points for which Euripides, 
in The Frogs of Aristophanes is made to claim praise 
for the artist. Says Aeschylus (I use the translation 
of B. B. Rogers) :— 


Come, tell me what are the points for which a noble poet 
our praise obtains. 


To this Euripides replies :— 
For his ready wit, and his counsels sage, and because 
the citizen folk he trains 
To be better townsmen and worthier men 


If the first of these is skill, then Mr. Knister has not 
yet attained unto the stature of the others. And with 
that the Euripidean dictum ceases to have any prac- 
tical value, for only Mr. Grove himself, who is using 
a didactic medium, in this book, wishes to be giving 
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wise counsel. For the third, I should have to plunge 
into the turmoil of literary criticism—and I just now 
admonish myself that I am a book reviewer, not a 
critic. 

Mr. Knister’s book is a good antidote to Mr. 
Callaghan’s. Even if he would probably quite as 
indignantly repudiate any deliberate purpose of training 
the citizens to be better townsmen and worthier men, 
he does select characters which allow us to hope that 
there are more good and worthy men than are to be 
found in the world of Mr. Callaghan’s creation. There 
are stories of Mr. Knister’s which show his competent 
knowledge of the so-called real world. His choice is 
deliberate. 

It is in the delineation of certain recognizable 
Canadian types, and especially of the physical features 
of rural south-western Ontario, that Mr. Knister has 
done his best work in this novel. His descriptive 
detail is effective and not overdone, in spite of the 
evident affection which underlies this natural descrip- 
tion and gives it a lyrical quality quite in keeping with 
the tone of the whole book. There are charming 
descriptions of children, which seem, however, not to 
be sufficiently articulated into the frame of the story, 
not to be sufficiently needed. 

In all this, Mr. Knister is Canadian, unmistakably 
Canadian. 

If he does anywhere in the book show one of the 
two influences which are regarded as unavoidable, it 
is an American one, that of Nathaniel Hawthorne. 
In what I cannot but regard as dangerously close to 
the old German claim of Shakespeare as German, Mr. 
Grove refuses to consider Hawthorne as American, 
which would transfer Mr. Knister to the British 
column. 

Be that as it may, White Narcissus is a far cry 
from most American fiction of today. In fact, I con- 
sider it the most individual of the three works of 
fiction under review, even setting aside the startling 
unusualness of the theme, two lovers held apart by the 
girl’s sense of duty to parents who have not spoken 
to each other for many years. 

There are weaknesses in the handling of the 
material. Too much space is devoted to the solilo- 
quizing of the hero, to his study of himself and of the 
girl and the situation. The constant mulling over of 
the problem tends to alienate the reader’s interest. 
Partly because of this, because we see her mostly 
through the behazed eyes of the lover, the girl remains 
too much of a shadowy figure, too dehumanized. The 
odd glimpse of normal girlhood finds us surprised, 
incredulous. For this reason, then, the love story itself 
loses much of its glamour and fire. 

The solution seems a little forced, too, though it 
may well be a sound one, psychologically. It has not 
been made sufficiently convincing by a previous educa- 
tion of the reader. 

The style is rather self-conscious in places, with a 
deliberate erudition in vocabulary which tends at times 
to distract the attention from the description or the 
idea or the action. 

In its objective and descriptive aspects, White 
Narcissus is a fine performance, with an atmosphere 
which is new in English-Canadian fiction. In its por- 
trayal of countryside life, it strikes a note which is 
idyllic without being mawkish or untrue, a convincing 
note of knowledge. Its psychology and its plot seem 


to be both inadequately worked out, as if the book had 
attempted too much for its compass. It is this which 
appears to the reader to lie behind the blurred sifting 
of the girl’s character through the uncertain mind of 
her lover ; it is this which seems to underlie the insuffi- 
ciently prepared solution. But, after all, plot and 
exact character analysis are not the essentials of the 
book. Its value and its appeal lie in the quiet 
atmospheric triumph of its shadowed centre and in the 
bright realism of its circumference. 
J. D. Rosrns. 


WITH DIGNITY AND STATELINESS 


Tue Conpuct oF BritisH Empire Fore1cn 
RELATIONS SINCE THE PEACE SETTLEMENT, by Arnold 
J. Toynbee (Oxford University Press; pp. xii, 126; 
$2.25). 

T HIS book appears under the auspices of the Royal 

Institute of International Affairs, to whose 
publications Professor Toynbee has long been a prolific 
contributor. The Institute is no doubt an admirable 
organization, and would be more so were it not so 
certain of the fact. Mr. Toynbee writes as befits the 
Director of the Institute’s studies. Most of the book, 
it is true, is merely descriptive, consisting of little save 
quotations from or summaries of blue-books, par- 
liamentary reports, or speeches at public meetings. 
There is, however, an Introduction of forty-four 
pages, in which the author had a chance of unbending. 
Once or twice, indeed, a gleam of cheerfulness—even 
humour—breaks in; but as a rule Mr. Toynbee 
proceeds (the word is used advisedly) with great 
dignity and stateliness, expounding the obscure and 
the obvious truly and indifferently. 

Doubtless most people need to be reminded of what 
they know; but one can over-act the part of the Heavy 
Professor. Nearly as trying is the Parrot, who 
appears more than once with his venerable formula 
about 3,898 miles of frontier—thank Heaven, there is 
only one such frontier—‘from end to end’ of which 
‘peace and goodwill’, etc. Much pleasanter, though no 
less misleading, is the Democratic Victorian 
Nationalist, who alleges that in the years following 
the War ‘a body of ideas which had been generated by 
the evolution of responsible parliamentary government 
in Great Britain and in her daughter-countries over- 
seas, was pressing further forward in its triumphal 
progress through the world’, and who, when con- 
fronted with Italy, Spain, Poland, Russia, and other 
intractable countries, has the hardihood to declare that, 
‘according to all historical precedents, the phenomenon 
of the dictatorship. . . [is] likely to be ephemeral’. 
Nevertheless Mr. Toynbee’s Introduction is valuable, 
for many of his observations are shrewd, and _ his 
challenging generalizations, however dubious, should 
provoke some belated criticism of the sentiment and 
clap-trap with which the British Commonwealth has 
hitherto been enshrouded. The very term ‘Common- 
wealth’ is a fine specimen of clap-trap, and though Mr. 
Toynbee does not expressly denounce it, no one has 
ever revealed its pitiful inappropriateness more 
clearly. Very timely, too, is his lucid description of 
the paradoxical physiology and behaviour of this mis- 
called Commonwealth. All one’s logic revolts at such 
a monstrosity; and one is only partially reassured by 
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the reflection that some of the most successful insti- 
tutions in the history of politics have been founded on 
make-believe. 

To comment adequately on the many vital topics 
and controversial problems raised by this book one 
would need a whole issue of THE CANADIAN Forum. 
It must suffice to state, briefly and bluntly, two of the 
many questions which it clamantly suggests. Does 
Canada’s conduct since the War give any reason to 
believe that she desires the ‘Commonwealth’ to con- 
tinue? And, secondly, how long will it be before 
Great Britain claims equality of status with her 
erstwhile daughters? 

W. T. Waucu. 


ONE VIEW OF CHRISTIANITY 


Jesus THE MAN AND Curist THE Spirit, by the 
Rev. George Coulson Workman (Macmillans in 
Canada; pp. 343; $2.50). 

D®: WORKMAN, believing that the creeds have 

imported an alien philosophy into the interpre- 
tation of the New Testament, appeals past them to the 
letter of scripture, and finds that the religion of the 
New Testament is an ethical monotheism, in line with 
the religion of the Old Testament, and irradiated by 
the deep devotion and rich spirituality of Jesus. His 
main thesis is that we must distinguish between Jesus, 
the historical prophet of Nazareth, and Christ; this 
latter term, he claims, is only used in the New Testa- 
ment to mean the spirit that Jesus bequeathed to his 
followers. 

Under Dr. Workman’s hand the difficulties that 
the modern mind may be supposed to meet in the New 
Testament melt away. Of the divinity of Jesus, for 
example, he says that the Fourth Gospel ‘nowhere 
suggests that Jesus is God’, and that the apostles put 
Jesus ‘not in a class, but in a grade, by himself’. The 
idea that Jesus was God ‘never entered any of their 
(the apostles’) minds. The very thought would have 
been pagan and repellent to them’. 

Many other conceptions commonly accepted as 
characteristic of the thought of the New Testament 
similarly dissolve away. Dr. Workman’s exegesis will 
be challenged at many points, and many readers will 
feel that we are given an exposition of one reasonable 
view of Christianity, rather than a convincing account 
of what the writers of the New Testament actually 
believed. We are told, for instance, that when words 
connoting worship are applied to Jesus, they cannot 
mean the same as when applied to God, because God 
alone is the object of worship in scripture. Again, 
the New Testament cannot possibly speak of Jesus as 
God, because its writers were trained in Jewish 
monotheism. But the advent of Christianity made 
some sort of revolution in the religious thought of its 

adherents, and it is not enough to tell us Ww hat the Jew 

had been trained to think. The question is, What did 
the men who had experience of Jesus actually say and 
think about him? 

Most scholars will consider that all the elements 
of the New Testament are not as tractable as Dr. 
Workman’s exegesis finds them to be, and will be 
more ready to admit that conceptions current in the 
first century, but no longer viable in ours, may be found 
in the New Testament. Few will expect to find in 
the documents such close conformity with the thoughts 
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we must think as Dr. Workman looks for, and believes 
he finds. ‘The mind of the modern Christian is no 
longer dismayed by this; his faith is more a matter of 
philosophy than of literary criticism. 

Though many will not agree with Dr. Workman’s 
interpretation of New Testament thought, no reader 
will fail to admire the tone of his book, and its com- 
plete freédom from the controversial spirit. Further, 
it is very pleasant to find a scholar who believes that 
Christianity can be explained by its own documents, 
without appeal to the seriously overworked Adonis, 
Attis, and Osiris. Even those who cannot accept Dr. 
Workman’s position will respond to the warm con- 
viction with which he commends the religion of Jesus, 
as he reads it, as a full and sufficient gospel for 


mankind. 
D. E. CAMERON. 


INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


SurvEY oF INTERNATIONAL AFFaIRS 1926, by 
Arnold J. Toynbee, assisted by V. M. Boulter (Oxford 
University Press; pp. xii, 565; with maps; $7.25). 

THE Conpuct oF British EMPIRE ForEIGN RELA- 
TIONS SINCE THE Peace SETTLEMENT, by Arnold 
Toynbee (Oxford University Press; pp. ix, 126; 
$2.00). 

THe ProsieMs oF Peace. Second Series. Lec- 
tures delivered at the Geneva Institute of International 
Relations Augtist 1927 (Oxford University Press; pp. 
xi, 379; $3.25). 

Patus To Wortp Peace, by Bolton C. Waller 
(Allen and Unwin; pp. 224; 2/6). 

THE ORIGIN, STRUCTURE AND WoRKING OF THE 
LEAGUE oF Nations, by C. Howard-Ellis (Allen and 
Unwin; pp. 528; 21/-). 
¢ i HE British Delegation to the Peace Conference at 

Paris in 1919 were deeply impressed by the need 
for an accurate knowledge of international affairs in 
the modern world and as a result The Royal Institute 
of International Affairs was founded (in 1920) to help 
to supply this need. Among the many and valuable 
contributions that it has made to the better under- 
standing of world problems, its publications are prob- 
ably the most important. The Survey of International 
Affairs for 1926 is excellent, as usual. It deals with 
Germany’s admission to the League; Inter-ally debts ; 
the International Steel Cartel; the financial reconstruc- 
tion of South Eastern Europe; the problems of the 
Pacific Island Possessions; the Chinese civil war, and 
the Chinese dispute with the Powers. It contains in 
addition a number of interesting appendices and five 
maps. Mr. Toynbee and Mr. Boulter are responsible 
for the bulk of the material but there are sections by 
Dr. Lauterpacht, R. J. Stopford, and M. S. Birkett, 
which add to the value of the volume for all three are 
experts in their respective fields. It is interesting to 
note that the American Council on Foreign Relations 
is following the example of the Royal Institute and is 
publishing an annual survey of American Foreign 
Policy for American readers. 

The Conduct of British Empire Foreign Relations 
since the Peace Settlement is another contribution by 
the Institute to an understanding of world affairs. It 
deals with the methods and machinery used by the 
British Commonwealth of Nations for the conduct of 
its foreign affairs. It is admirably written by Mr. 


Toynbee, who has a very real appreciation of this com- 
plex topic. If one were to criticize, it would be to 
suggest that he fails to point out with sufficient 
emphasis the legal inequalities and disabilities that still 
attach to ‘Dominion Status’. It may be that the 
simplest cure for these defects is to ignore them 
entirely and in time to outgrow and forget them. 

The Problems of World Peace are the collected 
lectures given at the Geneva Institute of International 
Relations in 1927. The Geneva Institute is singularly 
fortunate in being situated at the international-political 
centre of the world, and as a result has at hand the 
foremost authorities on any and every subject. 
Rappard, Madariaga, Sir Arthur Salter, Dame Rachel 
Crowdy, Michael Farbman, Alfred Zimmern, and H. 
N. Brailsford are all world figures, while the members 
of the Secretariats of the League and Labour Office 
who have contributed, if not so widely known are 
equally able, accurate, and well informed. 

Paths to World Peace is an expansion of the manu- 
script that won the British Commonwealth Filene prize 
for essays on the restoration of peace in Europe. Mr. 
Waller, like so many others of his countrymen, writes 
excellently and he has profited by the example of his 
own country, Ireland, in realizing the importance of 
co-operation and compromise, in the establishment and 
maintenance of peace everywhere. 

The Origin, Structure and Working of the League 
of Nations is the first of a series of three volumes that 
will cover the League of Nations in all of its many 
aspects. This volume has been widely announced as 
‘the best thing yet’ on the League, and has received 
excellent and favourable reviewing. But the best yet 
is still not good enough. Mr. Howard-Ellis is too 
much the journalist and not enough the political 
philcsopher to do his subject justice. He depends too 
much on what others have written and on extracts from 
official documents for his materials. These are valu- 
able, in fact indispensable, but a too extensive use of 
them tends to the narration of facts and the compilation 
of extracts, and not toward original or creative writing. 
His summary of international law is interesting, and 
his statement that ‘War indeed is ultimately and funda- 
mentally incompatible not only with law but with 
civilization itself. One of the two must destroy the 
other. Talking about laws of war is about as sensible 
as preaching the chastity of prostitution’ is eminently 
sound, and international lawyers would be well advised 
to realize this fact and devote more attention to the 
peace time organization of the world and less to the 
theoretical regulation of war. Despite its defects this 
book does contain a great deal of interesting and valu- 
able information and is the best English text to date 
on the League of Nations. 

N. A. MacKenzie. 


CHANGING SYMBOLS OF WAR 


ALL QUIET ON THE WESTERN Front, by E. M. 
Remarque (McClelland & Stewart; pp. 320; $2.00). 
‘T HERE has always been a false glamor about war. 

The latrine, with its evil smelling chloride of lime, 
has been carefully kept in the wings of the world 
while the noble sword has held the spotlight. The 
fact that the sword, as an instrument of war, is about 
as useless as some generals, is conveniently forgotten. 
The sword picturizes in pleasing and _ readily 
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assimilated form the yearning romantic’s conception 
of war. It has polish and an air. It can be worn 
with distinction and drawn with a flourish, literally 
and figuratively, hence its survival among politicians 
and editorial writers. Actually, the latrine plays 4 
far, far more important part in modern war than the 
sword—but you would never smell it under the dig- 
nified prose of peace pacts and disarmament agree- 
ments. Nor would you guess its existence in 
nine-tenths of the literature written before and during 
the war. By universal consent a perfume, an air of 
dashingness, was thrown over the whole muggy 
business, and war emerged as something fine and 
shining which enabled young men to die gloriously 
prematurely encircled by appropriate halos. Only now 
is the latrine coming into its own, as the reader will 
see later on. 

The Englishman lived complacently, or more or 
less complacently, in a war world built up for him by 
the Phillips Gibbs and Bairnsfathers of the period; 
in a world where men died uncomplainingly, or, if they 
did complain, it was always with the mellow humor 
that is in the best Punch tradition. You would never 
have suspected there was bitterness in the air even 
then. 

True enough, there were vague hints here and 
there—usually from a too sensitive poet—that the 
backdrop was not quite so gaudy as it was painted and, 
even rarer, an occasional downright, blunt statement 
that the backdrop was a colossal deception. But such 
statements were plainly enough attributable to German 
sources and therefore to be frowned into oblivion by 
the patriotic Daily Mail and other great organs of light 
and learning. 

Since the War, however, there has been a decided 
change in the temper of the time. Those who, in the 
days when men were dying hideously by the thousand, 
barked on platforms and in print for a bigger and 
better war are changing their chant and singing praises 
of peace. ‘Those who courageously insisted in weighty 
announcements that peace was unthinkable until the 
Army Service Corps was camped in the Unter den 
Linden are now wallowing miserably in a peace largely 
of their own making, and begging for deliverance from 
a future repetition of what they could not too loudly 
insist was a war to end war. The League of Nations 
is the pet of the hour. And now, at what should be 
an opportune time for League of Nations supporters— 
those that are genuine—comes a book that supplies an 
overwhelming argument in their favour. We have had 
such books before, but none quite so coldly efficient 
in its presentation of the essential ugliness and 
brutality of war. We refer to Erich Maria 
Remarque’s All Quiet on the Western Front. It is 
the crushing climax to the case of the younger gener- 
ation—that generation which shed its blood—against 
war. We have had protests from England, in 
Seigfried Sassoon, Wilfred Gibson, Edmund Blunt and 
others—from Austria, in Andreas Latzko—from 
France, in Romain Rolland and Henri Barbusse, and 
from the United States in John Dos Passos. And 
now a German youth, sent straight from school at the 
age of eighteen into that stinking grave of millions 
known as the Western Front gives the war through 
German eyes. The spectacle is strangely familiar to 
those acquainted with what might be called the 
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literature of revolt against war. Although Remarque’s 
book, in our opinion, is the most telling indictment, 
there is no hint of propaganda in it, only a poignant 
bewilderment at the rivers of blood that apparently 
must run, the baseness to which man must descend— 
for no apparent reason discernible to a boy stabbing 
viciously at another boy he had never seen before and 
against whom he has nothing. In his book, war is 
stripped to the bone of its false glamour. ‘The jacket, 
appropriately enough, shows a death’s head,  sur- 
mounted by a helmet. The death’s head is the real, 
the genuine symbol of war. The latrine, and the 
incinerator consuming amputated limbs, might well be 
combined to give the true picture of an institution that 
threatens to envelop man in destruction. They would 
be infinitely more effective as a counter thrust at the 
emotions that evoke wars, than all the speeches by 
League of Nations enthusiasts; more salutary than 
columns, yes pages and tomes of reasoned argument; 
more chilling to hot heads than rows and rows of 
casualty lists. For, after all, the great mass of man- 
kind lives mainly by its emotions, and if some symbol 
other than the sword can be substituted for war; 
something that will not appeal to man’s inherently 
idiotic conception of himself; something that, instead 
of glorifying war, will show in a glance what it is, 
even as the sword, in a glance, shows what it is not, 
then real progress will have been made along the only 
road on which progress is possible. Remarque’s book 
will help in the formation of that symbol. 
JoHn HUvRLEY. 


A CENTURY OF “PROGRESS” 


ENGLISH THOUGHT IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY, 
by D. C. Somervell (Methuen; pp. 240; 6/-). 

HE subject indicated by the title of this book is a 

large one. The nineteenth century was no longer 
than any other century, but we know vastly more 
about it. For this reason an elementary survey of the 
main currents of political, social, religious and literary 
thought ‘which exercised a direct influence upon some 
considerable body of English people and became an 
appreciable element in what we call public opinion’ is 
both helpful and (in this case) interesting. This little 
book is an admirable ‘companion to 19th century 
studies’. It supplies briefly and pointedly what the 
author calls the ‘connective tissues’ of that century’s 
history. 

Mr. Somervell divides the century into three 
periods, marking the rise, triumph and decline of the 
typical nineteenth-century outlook on men and things, 
the ‘firm faith in individualism, self-help, laissez-faire, 
progress and prosperity’. Within each period the 
author outlines the ideas and movements which con- 
trolled thought and action for the time. The opening 
chapters deal thus with the ‘old Tory orthodoxy’ as it 
animated the speeches of Edmund Burke, the com- 
ments of the Duke of Wellington, the novels of Sii 
Walter Scott and other representative figures of the 
time; with the fifty-seven varieties of political 
radicalism expounded by Tom Paine, Godwin, Price, 
Malthus, Cobbett, Bentham, the elder Mill and the 
contributors to the Whig Quarterlies ; with the religion 
and philanthropy of Syndney Smith, Wilberforce, 
Paley, Hannah More, George Morrow and the Bible 
Society; and with the poetry of Wordsworth, Cole- 





ridge, Southey, Byron, Keats and Shelley. The 
material is well worked up. The style is condensed 
and chatty. Page follows page packed with old 
friends. 

The same pattern is repeated for the mid-century, 
the period which Mr. Somervell describes as ‘the Vic- 
torian Period par excellence, in which we are uncon- 
scious of either the eighteenth or twentieth century 
frontiers’. Here Burke and Scott are succeeded in 
political thought by Bentham, Mill, Macaulay and tha: 
inevitable Samuel Smiles. Benthamism dominates the 
age: free-trade in economics, laissez-faire in politics, 
evangelicalism in religion, individualism in ethics, 
philanthropy in sociology, moralism in art and 
‘progress’ everywhere. The stage is crowded to 
capacity, but Mr. Somervell is master of the situation. 
His genius for flash-light summaries of doctrines and 
characterizations of persons stands him in good stead. 
Newman, Pusey, Thomas Arnold, Kingsley, Maurice, 
Clough and their contemporaries in the Oxford Move- 
ment or in Christian Socialism, are marshalled in 
reviewing the religious thought of the time. Lyell, 
Darwin, Russell, and Spencer are seen setting the 
theory of evolution on its controversial way. Brad- 
laugh, Huxley, Clifford and Tyndall join battle with 
the forces of opposition. Buckle, Bagehot, Galton and 
others apply the conception in new fields. From 
political theory, scientific thought, evangelical ortho- 
doxy and classical economics the reader hurries on to 
the literary figures of this rich mid-century garner. 
The roll call is complete and aptly done once more: 
sometimes half a page serves to ‘place’ some man of 
letters already quite familiar. They are all here— 
Carlyle, Ruskin, Arnold, Froude, Disraeli, Green, 
Morris, Tennyson, Browning, Eliot, Thackeray, 
Dickens and the rest. 

The third period is the decline of the typical 
Victorian ‘culture’. It is marked by doubt, revaluation, 
growing irreligion and secularism in matters of faith 
and morals; by Imperialism in politics; and by 
Collectivism and Socialism in social and economic 
thought. Once more we are made to feel quite at 
home among throngs of men and ideas. Disraeli, the 
Colonial Reformers, Seeley, Kipling, Chamberlain et 
al, work out before our eyes ‘the expansion of Eng- 
land’ and the doctrines which go by the generic term 
‘Imperialism’. Following an introductory distinction 
between collectivism and socialism, Green, Owen, 
Henry George, Hyndman, the Fabians, Trade 
Unionists and others are fitted neatly into the social 
and economic thought of the period. And the survey 
closes, all too soon, with a telescope review of literature 
and art, touching off Watts, Holman Hunt, Pater, 
Fitzgerald, Swinburne, Rossetti, Meredith, Hardy, 
Housman, and the other familiar names on the roster. 

It is hardly necessary to say that Mr. Somervell 
makes no claims to originality or completeness. He 
purposely excludes the great abstract thinkers. Their 
ideas were never ‘public opinion’. He never attempts 
more than a thumb-nail sketch, but he rarely fails to 
make these miniatures convincing and arresting. His 
book is very much easier to read, one imagines, than 
it was to write. The author is an enviable expositor, 
undogmatic, impartial, and a ferret for telling details. 
The quotations are choice and brief and always to the 
point. Taken within the limits which the author 
deliberately set for himself, the book is wholly com- 
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mendable as a survey of English thought and thinkers 
in the nineteenth century. 
A. CASTELL. 


THE PRE-CAMBRIAN SHIELD 


Canapa’s MINERAL Resources, by E. S. Moore 
(Irwin & Gordon; pp. xv, 301; $4.00). 
PROFESSOR MOORE has divided his work into 

three parts, including in the introduction a descrip- 
tion of mineral production in Canada, and of the 
geological background, and, in the second and third 
parts, a description of the various metals and_non- 
metals with reference to the history of mining, occur- 
rence of the mineral, and its production and 
distribution. The whole has been made more valuable 
by the addition of statistical tables, maps, and 
bibliographies. It is a veritable encyclopedia on 
Canadian minerals. 

There are many reasons for venturing an opinion 
that this book is the most significant volume from the 
standpoint of Canadian economic development which 
has appeared in our time. In the whole complex 
problem of Canada’s rapid growth, especially since 
1900, no other work comes so close to the heart of the 
solution as this. From the economist’s standpoint the 
significance of the volume lies deeper than its mere 
recital of facts. From a statistical table covering the 
period 1886 to 1925 certain conclusions are obvious. 
The rapid rise of the mineral industry after 1900 is 
conspicuous and in this rise the industrial metals, 
nickel, copper, lead, and zinc occupy a foremost place. 


Silver increased rapidly but gold increased only by 
about one-fourth. It becomes immediately apparent 
that events following 1900 have been of predominant 
importance and that in those events the demands for 
industrial metals, and the production of industrial 
metals have increased rapidly. In the first place 
Canada with a relative scarcity of iron and coal in the 
more accessible areas has gained from the new 
demands of industry especially with new sources of 
power as in the development of electricity and the use 
of petroleum. The inability of iron to withstand the 
stresses of super machinery has given rise to the 
demand for alloys. The mineral industry of Canada 
developed at the peak of industrialism. 

The important contributions have come from the 
Canadian shield and more recently from British 
Columbia and we are forced to inquire not only why 
the development should have taken place so rapidly in 
relation to those areas but also why it should have 
been of such startling significance. The answer can 
only be given in terms of transportation and especially 
of railroads, which brings the whole problem back to 
the construction of the transcontinentals and to the 
overwhelming importance of wheat. Canada is one of 
the youngest children of modern industrialism. The 
plains areas were tapped by railroads built across the 
difficult stretch of the Pre-Cambrian area from Atlantic 
ports. The heavy overhead costs incidental to high 
costs of railroad construction, maintenance, and oper- 
ation through the Canadian shield and to the 
pronounced seasonal peak load eastward movement of 
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wheat were serious factors in the problems of trans- 
portation. The expansion of mineral production has 
provided a continued source of practically all the year 
round, largely north and westbound traffic in former 
non-productive territory. The contribution of the 
mines has thus far not been so much in the direct 
pecuniary return as in the indirect returns and its 
contribution to the solution of one of the basic 
problems of Confederation. The mines have made a 
valuable indirect contribution to the problem of trans- 
portation costs. They have made further indirect 
contributions in the stimulus through direct relations 
with industry to agriculture and finance. As 
Professor Moore has pointed out they have supplied 
direct contributions in the form of dividends which are 
literally velvet and in large part free gifts poured into 
the hands of the community. 

This volume is consequently of first importance in 
describing the culmination of the effects of indus- 
trialism in the growth of the mineral industry in 
Canada. It marks the final stage which followed the 
conquest of Canada with land transport and the evolu- 
tion of capitalism. Only with the new demands of 
industrialism and with the new tools of industrialism 
could the mineral industry have developed. ‘The net 
effects are shown in the rapid growth of prosperity 
which Canada has witnessed in the past quarter of a 
century and in the problems which have followed this 
rapid development. The wretched printing of this 
volume might be regarded as symbolic of the lag 
between cultural growth and the material prosperity 
which has followed the mining industry. 

The unprecedented rapidity of Canadian economic 
growth after 1900 has been partly the result of the 
adaptability of Canadian mining areas to mass pro- 
duction. But perhaps no more important factor has 
been evident than the movement of skill and technique 
from other countries on the part of miners and 
engineers who are primarily internationalists. The 
technique which had been elaborated in older countries 
had reached a high point especially in the neighbouring 
country of the United States and with the exhaustion 
of their resources, Canada borrowed wholesale their 
experience. ‘The vast relatively level areas of the 
Canadian shield contributed directly to rapid exploita- 
tion. This volume has its significance in coming from 
the hands of an economic geologist who received his 
early training in Canada, made distinguished con- 
tributions to the subject of coal mining in the United 
States, and returned at the height of his powers to 
present the first survey of Canadian minerals. 

H. A. Innis. 


SHORT NOTICES 

Tue Temrestuous Prince, HERMANN PuckLEer-MusKAU, 
by E. M. Butler (Longmans; pp. xii, 307; $5.00). 

HEINE, THE STRANGE Guest, by Henry Baerlein (Bles- 
Irwin and Gordon; pp. viii, 310; $4.00). 

The strange guest and the tempestuous prince were con- 
temporaries, fellow-countrymen, and acquaintances, but they 
have fared differently at the hands of posterity and only the 
accident of publication brings them together again for a brief 
moment. For the truth is that one of them is as famous 
as ever and the other is quite forgotten save by the curious 
historian. The strange guest—Matthew Arnold’s phrase—is 
Heine, the most widely read of lyrical poets and the wittiest 


man of his time, and the tempestuous prince is Puckler- 
Muskau, whose name, as his biographer admits, ‘will stir no 
memories in the minds of most English readers’, but who 
created some noise in the world a century ago as a fantastic 
adventurer and a lady-killer. 

To complete the irony, it is Puckler who has got into 
good hands and Heine who has got into bad. All Heine 
needs is to be allowed to speak for himself; his best 
biographers have been those who quoted him at greatest 
length. Mr. Baerlein has failed to recognize this and insists 
upon re-hashing. In his first chapter he lamely paraphrases 
Heine’s brilliant account of his seeing Napoleon enter 
Diisseldorf and this alone must disqualify the book for those 
who can touch the original sources. But the casual reader, 
eager to add one more to his tale of story-biographies, need 
not be dissuaded from trying this one. Heine is, with 
Voltaire and Shaw, the most entertaining of Europeans and 
the book, if otherwise indifferent, has this in its favour. 

It is not easy to see why Miss Butler spent so much of 
her talents on Puckler-Muskau. She writes brilliantly, though 
a little showily, and is clearly fascinated by her hero. Yet, 
after she has done her best for him, he remains in our eyes a 
freak rather than a person; a man of sawdust antics, not 
the tempestuous mortal that we are told to expect. He tried 
everything from Oriental concubines to landscape gardening 
in the sands of Prussia, he even went the length of divorcing 
his wife only to correspond passionately with her ever after. 
Yet even this only raises a mechanical smile in us and does 
not bring him to life. 

Why didn’t Miss Butler choose Heine, the genius, and 
Mr. Baerlein the mannikin prince? Is it too late for them 
to begin over again? 


B, F. 


THOMAS Futter. Selections edited by E. K. Broadus 
(Oxford University Press; pp. xvi, 206; $1.00). 

The selections from Thomas Fuller should be welcomed 
by a larger public than is generally reached by the Clarendon 
Series, which is primarily intended and excellently suited for 
Schools and Colleges. For it is curiously difficult to get 
access to many of Fuller’s writings, and most people who 
have been attracted to him find it pleasantly necessary to wait 
until they can light upon the original folio editions—fortu- 
nately still not very rare. For this reason, instead of noting 
a few 19th century reprints, it would have been better if 
Professor Broadus had added a short bibliography, or had at 
least referred to the extensive bibliography in J. E. Bailey’s 
Life of Fuller. 

Only those who like what Lamb called ‘massy reading’ can 
really appreciate Fuller, and understand his importance as 
an antiquary and church historian. But these selections 
provide a good sample of his wit and quaintness, and even 
enable us to feel the charm of that kindly wisdom, mingled 
with slyness and merriment, which reminds occasionally of 
Walton. They are both so surprisingly tolerant and so little 
scathed by the partisanship and the violence of their gener- 
ation; but in Fuller this was due less to humility and 
gentleness of temperament, less to that innocence as of a 
child of the Golden Age with which Walton was clothed, 
than to his insatiable curiosity and zest for gossip and kindly 
tales and jests and puns, which nearly always saved him from 
harshness or ill-nature. 

Professor Broadus aptly quotes a good example of the 
triumph of this humanity in him, even when his dislike of 
Roman Catholics was inclined to make him unfair. Of St. 
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Hildegarde’s miracles he says: ‘I must confess, at my first 
reading of them, my belief digested some, but surfeited on 
the rest: for she made no more to cast out a devil, than a 
barber to draw a tooth, and with less pain to the patient. 

' However Hildegardis was a gracious virgin, and 
God might perform some great wonders by her hand’. 

The selections are well chosen and cover the vast field of 
Fuller’s work. It is less easy to find good critical essays 
about Fuller, and here Professor Broadus has been obliged to 
include almost every scrap available; but the anonymous Life 
of 1661 is at least a perfect introduction to the works of one 
who will always be remembered chiefly as an enthusiastic 
collector of tales from the lives of great Worthies. 

H. J. D. 


CITIZENSHIP IN AN ENLARGING Word, by Sir Robert 
Falconer (Ryerson Press; pp. 85; $1.25). 

The old theme of the functions of a university, like the 
gospel story, can bear re-telling and re-interpreting to each 
generation. This the President of the University of Toronto 
does for the present generation of Canadians in these three 
interesting lectures delivered at Mount Allison University 
under the Josiah Wood Foundation. 

The ‘old authoritative basis of life’ which sustained the 
pioneer has disintegrated under the impact of immigration 
from non-Anglo Saxon peoples, the new philosophy based on 
scientific discovery, and, above all, the Great War. Anarchy 
has replaced Authority as the prevailing note in social and 
intellectual life. The paramount need of the new age is 
leadership, not to lead us back to the fold of Authority, but 
to perform for society those services which Authority once 
performed, to give, in short, direction and restraint to social 
changes. Such leadership will come, if from anywhere, from 
those trained in our universities to an intelligent appreciation 
of the past and to an open-minded pursuit of truth. To train 
the leaders of the new age the university must ‘provide for 
freedom a hearth and a home’ since it is only in the rare 
atmosphere of freedom that the disinterested pursuit of 
truth can be prosecuted and prospective leaders receive the 
intellectual and moral discipline which such a quest induces. 
Academic freedom is, therefore, ‘the most precious possession 
of a university’, ‘the pearl of great price’ for which it must 
be prepared to sacrifice all other advantages. 

Would that all fundamentalists, religious, economic, 
social, and political, might read these lectures And if this 
list does not include all university trustees and all newspaper 


editors let them be added thereto. 
R. A. M. 


Some Mopern Scutptors, by Stanley Casson (Oxford 
University Press; pp. vi, 119; $2.25). 

Through the work of Mestrovic, Maillol, Bourdelle, Eric 
Gill and a few other artists Mr. Casson gives us a very clear 
exposition of the various movements in present-day sculpture. 
Sculpture and architecture no longer go hand in hand, and 
sculpture has become the most neglected of all the arts. Mr. 
Casson reminds us that in ancient Greece eighty per cent of 
the public buildings were decorated by sculptors, and monu- 
ments of various kinds must have given work to hundreds of 
craftsmen and creative artists. Today if one per cent of our 
buildings contained original sculpture it would seem like a 
golden age again. 

All Greek sculpture had distinction, and its association 
with architecture was essential to both arts. The misuse of 
cheap, mechanically-made ornament which marks the lowest 


state architecture ever reached, seems to be drawing to a 
close, the absurdities that were heaped on sky-scrapers are 
giving place to finely stylized sculpture, used in a very 
restricted way. Supplying needs rather than creating orna- 
ment with no distinction will mark the rise of sculpture to 
greatness again. Rodin’s two famous pupils, Bourdelle and 
Maillol, understand the architectural sense in sculpture better 
than ever their master did. Rodin’s passionate fury created 
an art which it is futile for others to imitate. 

There is a stirring chapter on Mestrovic, and an appre- 
ciation of his Canadian war memorial at Ottawa. The 
illustrations are happily chosen, and the book a fine piece of 


printing. 
A. Y. J. 


A Famity THat Was, by Ernest Raymond (McClelland 
& Stewart; pp. 455; $2.00). 

The O’Grogans lived in Kensington, where their father 
was vicar of St. Austin’s and charmed all Stuccovia by a 
virility of presence and of pulpit eloquence that made even 
his own family wonder that ecclesiastical honours did not 
come his way. When at last he was given a prebendal stall, 
he immediately had ‘Canon O’Grogan’ printed on his visiting- 
cards. This is a typical event in the history of the family, 
which is chronicled with a wealth of detail that seems hardly 
warranted by the qualities of the five children or the import- 
ance of the events that shaped their little destinies. Nothing 
that happens seems capable of giving dramatic quality to their 
lives. Even when the ‘Canon’ elopes at fifty with the wife of 
a local vet., the tenor of this family’s way is pursued after 
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what seems to be the slightest of adjustments. Young Tony, 
for whom our sympathies are specially solicited, becomes a 
junior master in a prep school, which would have been just 
the job for him in any circumstances, and the latter half of 
the book is devoted to the search of this amiable but self- 
centred and rather commonplace young man for the perfect 
love which will make him perfectly happy. It is fortunate 
for Mr. Raymond that he is one of those authors whose 
admirers follow them through thick and thin, for this is a 
very thick book and a very thin story. 
R. vE B. 


THE Story oF GREECE AND Rog, by J. C. and H. G. 
Robertson (J. M. Dent & Sons; pp. 352; $1.00). 

This extraordinarily cheap and admirably illustrated 
handbook covers the whole of its immense field with learning, 
lucidity, and a complete sense of proportion. It will be 
invaluable not only to classical students but to all intelligent 
‘general readers’ who wish for an attractive conspectus of 


two great civilizations. 
G. N. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 

The listing of a book in this column does not preclude 
a more extended review in this or subsequent issues. 

Men, Books AND Birps, by W. H. Hudson (T. Nelson & 
sons; pp. 320; $1.00). 

Capo, by Richard B. Ince (Scholartis Press; pp. 234; 
7/6). 

THE VERY Enp, by Osbert Burdett (Scholartis Press; pp. 
178; 7/6). 

A Myr oF SHAKESPEARE, by Charles Williams (Oxford 
University Press; pp. 146; $1.50). 

EnciisH Comic Drama 1700-1750, by F. W. Bateson 
(Oxford University Press; pp. 158; $2.25). 

ProslEMS OF Peace. Third Series (Oxford University 
Press; pp. ix, 324; $3.25). 

THURMAN Lucas, by Harlan Eugene Read (Macmillans 
in Canada; pp. 418; $2.50). 

ARMS AND BLAZONS OF THE COLLEGES OF OxForD, by 
Francis Pierrepont Barnard and Major T. Shepard (Oxford 
University Press; pp. 62; $1.00). 

Art AND CIviizATION. The Unity Series VIII. Edited 
by F. S. Marvin and A. F. Clutton-Brock (Oxford University 
Press; pp. 263; $3.75). 

THE ConcisE Oxrorp Dictionary, adapted by H. W. & 
F. G. Fowler (Oxford University Press; pp. 1444; $2.25). 

Visitors to Huco, by Alice Grant Rosman (Thomas 
Allen; pp. 296; $2.00). 

ENGLISH THOUGHT IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY, by D. 
C. Somervell (Methuen & Co.; pp. 241; 6/-). 

Tue Drary oF A COMMUNIST UNDERGRADUATE, by N. 
Ognyov (Payson & Clarke-Irwin & Gordon; pp. 288; $2.50). 

THE RuytHMs oF Lire, by D. F. Fraser-Harris (Rout- 
ledge & Sons; pp. vii, 185; 5/-). 

GoiF CLuss oF THE Empire, edited by T. R. Clougher 
(Clougher Corp.; pp. 506). 

Famous Warter-CoLour Parnters, Peter De Wint (The 
Studio; pp. 6 and 8 plates; 5/-). 

Famous Sportinc Prints. Henry Alken (The Studio; 
introduction and 8 plates; 5/-). 

THE LAUGHING QUEEN, by E. Barrington (Dodd, Mead 
& Company; pp. 307; $2.50). 

Sprinc, by Sophia Cleugh (Macmillans in Canada; pp. 
298; $2.00). 

Men and Macuines, by Stuart Chase (Macmillans in 
Canada; pp. 354; $2.50). 

SurvEY oF INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 1927, by Arnold J. 
Toynbee (Oxford University Press; pp. vii, 613; $7.25). 





‘ use in the Chicago schools. 
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HYSTERIA VERSUS PATRIOTISM 
The Editor, THE CANADIAN Forum. 
Sir: 

In the issue of Maclean’s Magazine of July Ist, the 
leading article, ‘Why United States Books in Canadian 
Schools’? by the genial and capable editor, H. Napier Moore, 
is, in my opinion, calculated to leave a false impression of 
the facts. If Mr. Moore (or anyone else who wishes to 
burst into print upon this delicate subject) had had the 
privilege of personal association with the leading Educa- 
tionalists of the Dominion, under any of the Governments, 
Liberal, Tory, or Farmer, he would know that without 
exception the most sincere and even frantic efforts are 
exercised towards securing British text-books. For over 
twenty years the writer has been in touch with those 
responsible for selecting text-books, and although in the case 
of one or two Provinces the association has been all too 
slight for his liking, he makes no exception to the definite 
statement that there has not been during that period, and is 
not now, an Official of any Department of Education or a 
member of any Government, who would have recommended 
a United States text-book if he could have found a British 
text-book as good—not any better; merely as good. Even 
after United States books have been honestly selected as the 
best available at the time, if further search or new publication 
have brought forward British books superior or merely equal 
in quality, no Government, as far as my experience goes, 
especially of recent years, has hesitated to make substitution 
at the earliest possible date. In view of the predominant 
influence of the United States in our culture, our methods 
of living and doing business, and our selection of books and 
magazines by the adult population, the amazing preponderance 
of books of British origin in our lists of authorized text- 
books is peculiarly satisfying, and indicates the care and 
interest which have gone into the selection. 

There are times, of course, when the only book, or 
decidedly the best book, is prepared and published in the 
United States. In such cases would our pseudo-patriotic 
friends recommend that our children go without the books 
they require or accept inferior substitutes until such time as 
a Canadian or English publisher wakens to the need and 
supplies it? I think not. If one has a toothache one visits 
the dentist; if one is ill, one consults the family physician, 
and one takes the dose he prescribes, wherever it may have 
originated. The mental health of our children is not less 
important than their physical. They are worthy of the best. 

All Canadians remember the contempt poured by the 
press to the south of us, as well as by our own, on that 
unfortunate Mayor of Chicago who attacked British books in 
Yet after all he was a citizen of 
a country much larger than Canada, with a fuller history and 
a wider literature as well as a greater geographical import- 
ance, and had far more reason than we to think his country 
might be self-sufficing. Let us not be afraid of the United 
States. We can learn many lessons from her, as she can 


SS 





even from us and certainly from the Mother country. If 
she can supply us with information on scientific and literary 
subjects that is not accessible to us in our own books, we 
shall not teach our children to love their country less by 
broadening their mental horizons with what she has to offer. 


It would be to the writer’s interest to encourage Mr. 
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Moore and those who think with him to air their views from 
the housetops, but that is not the British method. The 
British method is to let the best book win, and I for one 
believe that those who select text-books for schools do so 
with one thought in their minds, and that is to secure the 
sturdiest and sanest development of our young Canadian 


eee. Yours, etc., Henry Burton. 


UNIVERSITIES AND THE FARMER 
The Editor, THE CANADIAN Forum. 
Sir: 

In the May issue of THE CANADIAN ForuM appears a 
lengthy article under the caption ‘O Canada’ and signed with 
the mystic letters F. H. U. Pretty nearly everything that is 
wrong with Canada is discussed, and even the humble Uni- 
versity professor comes in for his share. But it is neither 
the rampant wrongs of Canada nor the shortcomings of the 
professor which provoke this comment, but rather a statement 
to be found in the last paragraph but one of the article in 
question, which reads as follows :— 

But nothing is more significant of the general tone of 
our University life than the fact that the most vital social 
movement of our time, the movement of the western farmers 
for economic and political emancipation, has run its course 
for two decades almost completely without help from the 
prairie universities. 

A finer illustration of dogmatic statement showing 
delightful ignorance of the facts would be difficult to find 
than this. The writer has no brief for other western 
universities but can speak with intimate knowledge of one 
‘prairie university’, namely, the University of Alberta. Frora 
the very inception of the agrarian movement in Alberta the 
resources of the provincial university have been placed freely 
at the disposal of the leaders in the movement. Through the 
Department of Extension the latest and best reading material 
on social movements the world over has been available, and 
has been extensively used by the leaders in the U.F.A. and 
kindred organizations. Hundreds of lectures have been given 
by the members of the university staff under the auspices of 
local societies. For eleven years an annual University Week 
for Farm Young People has been conducted at the university 
through the co-operation of the U.F.A. and the university. 
For several years weekly radio programmes have been broad- 
cast wherein the economic and social problems of the rural 
community have been dealt with sympathetically. Members 
of the university staff have served repeatedly on commissions 
set up at the instigation of farmers’ organizations for the 
purpose of exploring possible remedies for some of their 
troubles. The entire work of university extension has been 
consciously directed with a sympathetic attitude toward the 
rural dweller and his problems. The leaders of the agrarian 
movement in Alberta would be the first to recognize that in 
every endeavour they have had at their disposal the entire 
resources of the state university so far as these could be 
brought to bear. 

There is, of course, a limit to what help may be given by 
a state university. It can not participate in propaganda as 
such, if it be of a partisan nature. But it can and should 
place at the disposal of all who wish such help its resources 
for the investigation of historical background and the study 
of conditions in all parts of the world. It can not shape the 
building but it can furnish the raw material in the form of 
intellectual stimuli and accurate information on which the 
social structure can be based. 

By very brief reflection the fact might also be recalled 
that at each of the prairie universities there is a College or 
Faculty of Agriculture specializing on the solution of some 


of the farmers’ economic problems. Surely it is ungracious 
to suggest their efforts have no bearing on the situation. 
In conclusion, whatever F. H. U. may know about con- 
ditions in Western Canada in general he fails to reveal in 
his article intelligent understanding of conditions in at least 
one western province, and for him and for other like-minded 
persons a little more careful study of and acquaintance with 
actual facts might be recommended before the broadcasting 
of such general and erroneous conclusions. 
Yours, etc., 


THE LITTLE 
THEATRES 


THE FEAST OF BELSHAZZAR 


An arrangement from the Book of Daniel 


By H. BORSOOK 


CHARACTERS 
Belshazzar—King of Babylon 
Sheruaz—His Queen 
Nergal—Leader of his armies 
Shadrach, Meshach, Abednego—Princes of the Cap- 

tivity of Judaea. 
Daniel 
Lords 
Concubines 
Slaves 
Priests 
Medean and Persian Warriors 
Chaldeans and Soothsayers 

Scene: The chief chamber in the palace of Bel- 
shazzar, King of Babylon. It opens upon a terrace 
which leads down to the Euphrates: a row of pillars 
separating it from the open air. These are rectangular 
in section and are coloured alternately red and black. 
They divide, as it were, into panels, bluish black 
streaked with moving silver, the wide convexity of the 
river which rises behind them. It is evening, and the 
light of the moon is painted obliquely across the pillars, 
illumining, chalk white against the night, blossoms and 
foliage of the hanging gardens. 

On pillows, on the floor of the banquet chamber, 
lie the lords of Babylon, feasting. To the left are the 
king’s concubines, clothed in yellow and scarlet. To 
the right, in purple, is the queen, Sheruaz, and standing 
beside her are three princes of the captivity of 
Judaea—Shadrach, Meshach and Abednego—in gray. 
Back centre, slightly to the left, is Belshazzar, the king, 
on a throne of gold and, at his right hand Nergal, 
leader of his armies. The king and his lords wear 
long, close-fitting, brown tunics caught up in the middle 
by broad girdles for their swords. Nergal wears a 
golden chain about his neck. The king alone carries 
his sword. Ethiopian slaves carry food and wine to 
the lords and concubines. 

On the left is a great bronze image of the god Bel, 
and other images of Ashur, Sin, Dagan, Ninib, Abad, 
and Ishtar. In front of them stand priests clad in 
flowing magenta-coloured robes. 

As the curtain opens cymbals clash and there is a 
great shout. 

The set should attempt to convey, by contrast, a 
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main motive of tall straight lines reaching beyond the 
proscenium arch (into the sky, as it were) against the 
human figures whose position on stage (seated on the 
floor) and their clothing gradually fusing with the 
colours of the floor, suggest their lowliness, close to 
the earth, 

Lords—(Standing) Belshazzar, King of Kings, 
Live forever! 

(The king smiles). 

Priests—(Lighting a censer before the image of 


Bel). 

Bel, Father of the gods! And Belshazzar, his 
helper ! 

Shadrach, Meshach, Abednego—(Jn the low tone 
of prayer). 


Blessed be the name of Jehovah forever and ever. 

(Belshazzar rises from his. throne, full of anger. 
The queen rises also, and stands facing him). 

Sheruaz—Thy father, Nebuchadnezzar, exalted the 
god of Shadrach, Meshach and Abednego. 

Belshazzar—And levelled his temple to the ground. 
Bel is mighty and terrible, and controlleth the end of 
heaven and earth. 

Sheruaz—Thy father gave forth a decree regarding 
those who speak anything amiss against the God who 
is in Jerusalem. 

Belshazzar—(To Nergal) Let there be brought in 
the golden and silver vessels which my father, Nebu- 
chadnezzar took from the temple which is in 
Jerusalem. 

(Exit Nergal). 

(To Sheruaz) That I and my lords, my queen and 
my concubines may drink wine therein. 

Sheruaz—(Pleading) Belshazzar, the God who is 
at Jerusalem removeth kings and setteth up kings. 

Belshazzar—The decree of destiny of Bel, Father 
of the gods, ordained for my lot kingdom, and great- 
ness and glory over all the princes of the world. 
Nebuchadnezzar, my father named me, Belshazzar, 
Protector of Bel, Lord of lands. 

(Enter Nergal with negroes, carrying golden and 
silver vessels and the seven-branched candlestick). 

Nergal—The golden and silver vessels of the temple 
which is in Jerusalem. 

(Belshazzar descends from his throne, receives the 
golden candlestick, and prostrates himself before the 
great bronze image of Bel). 

Belshazzar—-O Bel, mighty and terrible, whose 
onslaught in battle is like unto the deluge, whose name 
in the assembly of gods no god can humble, receive 
from the hands of thy priest and helper, these vessels 
from the temple of the god which is in Jerusalem. 

(He places the candlestick against the wall beside 
the image of Bel). 

Shadrach, Meshach, Abednego—Blessed be the 
name of the Lord forever and ever. 

Concubines—(As Belshazzar passes back to his 
throne). 

Sun of the hosts of men. 

Mighty shepherd of the world. 

King who has conquered all the hosts of the world. 

Merciless weapon that casteth down princes from 
the four quarters of the world. 

(Belshazzar reaches the topmost step of his 
throne). 

Lords—O King, live forever! 
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(The negroes distribute the gold and silver vessels 
and pour wine in them. Belshazzar, the lords and 
concubines drink. 

With the shout of the lords begins, low and still, 
the sound of a wood-wind instrument, far back. 
Belshazzar, Sheruaz, and the princes of Judaea hear it 
and listen. 

The stage darkens. All becomes quiet). 

Sheruaz—O Belshazzar, the god of Shadrach, 
Meshach, and Abednego is a jealous god. 

Priests—(Offering wine in the golden vessels) 

Shamash, judge of heaven and earth. 

Ninib, who fulfilleth the desire of the heart. 

Belshazzar—( Rises, troubled, turns to Bel) 

O Bel, god without whom the decisions of heaven 
and earth are not decided, disclose unto thy servant 
the meaning of thy voice. 

(A hand begins to write on the wall over the golden 
candlestick, beside the image of Bel. The sound of 
the wood-wind grows). 

The visions of mine eyes trouble me. I am as a 
child. The joints of my loins are loosed and my knees 
knock one against the other. 

(He leaves his throne and stares before the writing, 
a lost soul. He throws himself on the ground before 
the image of Ashur). 

Ashur, great lord, bestower of the sceptre and the 
crown, thou established my sovereignty. Do not for- 
sake me. 

(He turns to other gods). 

Shamash, who frustrateth evil designs of the 
enemy, who helpeth the righteous, Adad, mighty one 
who overwhelmeth the regions of the foe, help me. 

(The music of the wood-wind fills the chamber. 
The hand ends the writing, leaving letters of flame). 

Ishtar, chiefest among the gods, lady of confusion, 
who letteth loose terrible battles, help me. 

(The wood-wind ceases). 

Nergal—O king, let the enchanters, the Chaldeans 
and the soothsayers be brought, that they may interpret 
for thee the voice of Bel, whose helper thou art. 

Belshazzar—Let the enchanters, Chaldeans and the 
soothsayers be brought in. 

(Nergal gestures to a negro, and then guides 
Belshazzar back to his throne). 

Sheruaz—O Belshazzar, they speak lying and cor- 
rupt words. None of these can help thee. There is 
one man in thy kingdom 

(Enter the Chaldeans, soothsayers, and enchanters 
clothed in black). 

Belshazzer—( Agitated) Whosoever shall read this 
writing, and show me the interpretation thereof, shall 
be clothed with purple, and have a chain of gold about 
his neck, and shall be a third ruler in the kingdom. 

Nergal—( Protesting, but very respectfully) To 
enchanters, soothsayers and magicians, one third of 
the kingdom? 

(Belshazzar waves the objection aside. 
deans study the writing). 

One of the Chaldeans—O king, live forever. If 
ye make known unto us the writing, we will show the 
interpretation. There is not a man upon earth, 
magician, enchanter or Chaldean, who knoweth this 
writing. 

Sheruaz—Belshazzar, let not thy thoughts trouble 
thee. Nor let thy countenance be changed. In thy 
kingdom is a man in whom is the spirit of the holy 





The Chal- 





gods. Thy father, Nebuchadnezzar, made him master 
of the magicians, enchanters, Chaldeans and _ sooth- 
sayers, Daniel, whom thy father named Belteshazzar. 
Let him be called. 

Belshazzar—(To Nergal) Let Daniel be called. 

(Nergal bows and leaves). 

Sheruaz—(Ascends his throne) Belshazzar, the 
god of Shadrach, Meshach and Abednego is chief of 
the four quarters of the world. His word is not 
altered, he is the giver of the sceptre and decision to 
all cities. Hearken unto him. 

Belshazzar—(Reaching out his hand to her)— 
Sheruaz, my spirit is tormented. I am alone on the 
Great Wilderness and the power and darkness of night 
I feel coming down upon me. The gods have turned 
their countenance from me. 

Sheruaz—Place thine offerings before the altar of 
Jehovah. His kingdom is from generation to gener- 
ation, his dominion is everlasting. 

(Enter Nergal and Daniel). 

Nergal—Belteshazzar ! 

Belshazzar—Art thou that Daniel, which are of the 
captivity of Judah, whom the king, my father, brought 
out of Judaea? 

Daniel—I am of the tribe of Judah. 

Belshazzar—I have heard of thee that the spirit 
of the gods is in thee. That light and understanding, 
and excellent wisdom is found in thee. 

Daniel—The God of my fathers has given me 
wisdom. 

Belshazzar—These wise men and enchanters have 
been brought before me to read this writing, and make 
known unto me the interpretation thereof. But they 
could not. 

Daniel—The king’s matter has been made known 
unto me. 

Belshazzar—If thou canst read the writing and 
make known unto me the interpretation thereof, thou 
shalt be clothed with purple, and have a chain of gold 
about thy neck, and shalt be third ruler in the kingdom. 

Sheruaz—Remember, Daniel, the king Nebuchad- 
nezzar, who named thee Belteshazzar, and made thee 
master of the wise men of Babylon, and gave unto 
thee food and wine from his own table; and passed 
a decree concerning those who spake anything amiss 
against thy god which is in Jerusalem. 

Daniel—(To Belshazzar) Let thy gifts be to thy- 
self, and give thy rewards to another. Nevertheless I 
will read the writing and make known the interpreta- 
tion. 

(He strides to the image of Bel and points to the 
writing. The lords rise and murmur angrily). 

O thou king, the Most High God gave Nebuchad- 
nezzar thy father kingdom, and greatness and glory, 
and majesty, and all the peoples, nations, and languages 
trembled and feared before them. 

But when his heart was lifted up, and his spirit was 
hardened that he dealt proudly, he was deposed from 
his kingly throne, and they took his glory from him. 

Until he knew that the Most High God ruleth in 
the kingdom of men, and that he setteth up over it 
whomsoever he will. And thou his son, O Belshazzar, 
hast not humbled thine heart, though thou knowest all 
this ,but hast lifted up thyself against the Lord of 
Heaven. And they have brought the vessels of his 


house before thee, and thou and thy lords and thy 
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concubines have drunk wine in them; and thou hast 
praised the gods of silver, and gold, of brass, iron, 
wood and stone. And the God in whose hand thy 
breath is, hast thou not glorified. 

This is the writing that was inscribed. Mene, 
mene, tekel, upharsin. This is the interpretation of 
the thing, 

Mene, God hath numbered thy kingdom and 
brought it to an end. 

Tekel, thou art weighed in the balances, and art 
found wanting. 

Peres, thy kingdom is divided and given to the 
Medes and Persians. 

Nergal and Lords-—Let him be slain! Let him be 
impaled on stakes before the walls! Blasphemer 
against the gods! Betrays us unto our enemies! 

Belshazzar—(Stands and holds out his hand, 
demanding silence and obedience). 

(To Nergal) Let him be clothed with purple, and 
put thy chain of gold about his neck. And make a 
proclamation concerning Daniel, whom my father 
named Belteshazzar, that he shall be third ruler in the 
kingdom. 

Nergal—( Reluctantly) Thou art obeyed. 

(Nergal removes the chain of gold from his neck 
and would offer it to Daniel. Daniel refuses it, and 
places it back upon Nergal’s shoulders). 

(A slave rushes on). 

Slave—The Medes and Persians! 

(Darkness. Shouts ‘Adad, Ishtar, Bel’, etc. Noise 
of clashing swords, men falling and shrieks of the 
dying. Gleaming of helmets, shields and swords. 

Above the din are heard the voice of Shadrach, 
Meshach and Abednego, ‘Blessed be the name of God 
forever and ever; for wisdom and might are his’. 

The noise subsides. The darkness lifts to a gray 
dawn, disclosing the slain: Belshazzar prostrate, and 
across his body, Sheruaz. Daniel with the three 
princes of Judaea stand with heads bowed before them. 
The king of the Medes and Persians is on the throne. 
His warriors salute him with raised swords and shields, 
and a great shout). 

One Warrior—Darius, King of Kings! 

Medes and Persians—(Shout) Live forever! 

(Curtain) 
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